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GENERAL 
(incl. Statistics) 


2533. Adkins, D. C. The role of statistical selec- 
tion of items in test construction. Psychomeirtka, 
1937, 2, 69.—Abstract.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2534. [Anon.] The institute of experimental psy- 
chology at Oxford. Nature, Lond., 1936, 138, 14-15. 
—This is a notification that the University of Oxford 
has enacted a statute establishing an Institute of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, of which William Brown, 
Wilde reader in mental philosophy in the University, 
is director, with William Stephenson as his assistant. 
—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2535. Baege, H. Die moderne Tierpsychologie. 
(The modern animal psychology.) Erkenntnts, 1937, 
6, 225-251.—A brief historical account of the develop- 
ment of animal psychology is followed by description 
of the present problems, principles, and methods of the 
science. While the precise methods of the American 
behaviorists were a decided advance over the specula- 
tive and anthropomorphic methods which went be- 
fore, the author feels that maze and problem box 
set-ups are too artificial. He feels that the trend is 
now toward more natural experimental conditions, 
and ends by suggesting the necessity for further 
studies of young animals and ontogenetic studies. 
Despite some very decided limitations, modern animal 
psychology is on the way to becoming a systematized 
science.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

2536. Bonaventura, E. Francesco De Sarlo. In 
memoriam, 1864-1937. Riv. Psicol., 1936, 32, 201- 
te? M. Abel (Trade Extension Classes, New 
fork). 

2537. Bridgman, P. W. The nature of physical 
theory. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1936. Pp. 
138. $2.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2538. Brunswik, E. Psychologie als objektive 
Beziehungwissenschaft. (Psychology as an objective 
science of relations.) Actualités sct., 1935, No. 389. 
Pp. 7.—It is necessary to supplement the study of 
internal characteristics of reaction, as in behaviorism, 
with a study of their connections with objects or effects 
in the space-time manifold. This is the main purpose 
of psychology. The manner of biological functioning 
8 a secondary problem of psychology.—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 


2539. Buytendijk, F. J. J., & Plessner, H. Die 
physiologische Erklirung des Verhaltens: eine Kritik 
ander Theorie Pawlows. (The physiological explana- 
ton of behavior: a critique of Pavlov’s theory.) Acta 
biother., 1935, 1 (ser. A), 151-172.—A physiological 
planation of an animal’s behavior, however simple, 
Must take for granted that every vital phenomenon 

S a concrete meaning, a definite direction. The 
Past as well as the future is present in the situation. 


The conception of an animal as a reflex-machine 
corresponds to an interpretation isolating the animal 
from its milieu, admitting only a series of stimulations 
between the two, a functional circle formed by the 
sensory-motor processes. The animal can be reduced 
to a reflex automaton because it cannot answer 
with more than monotonous reactions of flight to 
alarming situations. This notion of “‘reflex,”’ similar 
to that in the classical vivisectional experiments, was 
adapted by Pavlov for interpreting his experimental 
results. The animal in Pavlov’s situations is reduced 
to a reflex-machine by long successions of stimulations 
combined with constraint. When the stimulus values 
are destroyed by too many presentations or by so- 
called differentiating stimuli, the natural unity of the 
animal with its milieu is destroyed as well; the animal 
must fall asleep or accept neurotic status. The real 
value of Pavlov’s method is seen to lie, therefore, not 
in the physiological explanation of behavior, although 
it is possible by his methods to determine the limits 
of sensory perception, but in its rendering possible a 
study of the phenomena of neurosis by experiment. 
J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

2540. Commins, W. D. What may we expect of 
Gestalt psychology? Cath. educ. Rev., 1937, 35, 135- 
143.—This favorable criticism of Gestalt psychology 
points out some parallels between Gestalt theory and 
progressive education, and concludes with a discus- 
sion of Gestalt contributions. “It seems clear that 
psychology cannot be a purely factual science, but 
must be cultivated within a larger framework of 
philosophical theory.” —W. L. Wilkins (Notre Dame). 

2541. Dimpfel, R. Bibliographie der Philosophie 
und Psychologie. (Bibliography of philosophy and 
psychology.) Leipzig: Heims, 1937. Pp. 32. RM 
80.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2542. Elkind, H. B., & others. [Eds.] Under- 
standing the child; a magazine for teachers. New 
York: National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
Vol. 6, No. 1, April, 1937. Quarterly. $0.50.—First 
issue under auspices of the National Committee of 
Mental Hygiene.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2543. Ene, D. Activitatea Laboratorului de Psihol- 
ogie experimentala din Bucuresti in anul 1935-36. 
(The activity of the Psychological Laboratory of 
Bucharest during 1935-36.) Anal. Psihol., 1936, 3, 
261-265.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2544. Facon, N. Cercetarile Laboratorului de 
Psihologie din Florenta. (The research program of 
the Psychological Laboratory of Florence.) Anal. 
Psthol., 1936, 3, 254-257.—A review of the research 
program performed and in course of performance in 
the Psychological Laboratory of Florence, Italy.— 
N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2545. Forbes, M. L. H. Block models. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1936, 49, 469-470.—Drawings of block 
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2546-2560 


models to be presented in succession in an exercise 


in replacing missing blocks. Brief description of 
models, and presentation of results obtained from one 
mentally deficient child, three and a half years old.— 
FE. Hetdbreder (Wellesley). 

2546. Forbes, M.L. H. Alphabet beads. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1936, 49, 497.—Drawing and brief descrip- 
tion of alphabet beads, a device by which lettered 
beads may be manipulated so as to spell words.—E. 
Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

2547. Gengerelli, J. A. The dichotomy of science 
and philosophy. Psychol. Rev., 1937, 44, 117-137.- 
lhe fact that philosophy and science are one in their 
purpose is being increasingly recognized by the 
physical sciences, but has failed thus far to dispel 
the supercilious attitude of psychologists toward 
“philosophical speculation” in their science. This 
has resulted from many factors: the triumph of 
specialization and fact-finding, nineteenth-century 
materialism, behaviorism with its denial of con- 
sciousness, etc. But the two fundamental processes 
of science, (1) the discovery of facts and relations, and 
2) the organization of them into conceptual struc- 
tures of maximum simplicity, are inseparable. The 
latter is the concern of philosophy. Behaviorism is 
itself one philosophical point of view. The nature of 
the experiments performed, the facts discovered, and 
the significance assigned to them all depend on the 
particular philosophical assumptions from which the 
scientist starts.—A.G. Bills (Chicago). 


2548. Georgiade, C. Probleme si idei noui in 
psihologie. (Recent problems and ideas in psy- 
chology.) Bucuresti: Societatea Romana de Filosofie, 
1936. Pp. 272. Lei: 125.—A collection of articles 
concerning present psychological trends. The first 
paper discusses the contemporary schools in psy- 
chology, attempting a synthesis of German, French 
and American psychology. The second chapter 
develops the biochemical conceptions of Loeb, Robert- 
son, Martinet and Cannon. The relation between 
psychology and theory of knowledge is the subject 
of the third chapter. Psychology gives the most 
important contributions to epistemology. The topics 
of the last chapters are psychological force and 
psychoenergetics—in which the ideas of James, 
Janet, Piéron, etc., are discussed—and new principles 
in intelligence measurement.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, 
Rumania). 

2549. Griffen, H. D. Simple graphic aids for 
harassed psychometricians. Psychometrika, 1937, 
2, 69.—Abstract.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2550. Hall-Quest, A. L. [Ed.] Educational 
forum. Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta Publish- 
ing Co., Vol. 1, No. 1, 1936. Quarterly. $2.00 per 
volume.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2551. Harman, H. H. The estimation of factors: 
B. Systems of regression equations for the estimation 
of factors. Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 70.—Abstract.— 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2552. Holzinger, K. J., & Swineford, F. The 
bi-factor method. Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 41-54.— 


GENERAL 


The bi-factor method of factor analysis is descrit.; 
and illustrated with a group of 14 tests. A deta ad 
illustration is given of how the method may 
modified in the case of overlapping group factors 

is suggested that the bi-factor pattern in unmodified 
form be used to determine the adequacy of tests 
the measurement of unitary  traits.— (Courter 
Psychometrika). 

2553. Horst, P. A method of factor analysis by 
means of which all co-ordinates of the factor matr 
are given simultaneously. Psychometrika, 1937 > 
71.—Abstract.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). > 

2554. Kantor, J. R., & Louttit, C. M. fgg) 
The psychological record. Bloomington, [p4: 
Principia Press. Vol. 1, No. 1, March, 1937, Irreg 
lar numbers. $4.00 per volume (yearly)—R p 
Willoughby (Brown). 

2555. Kingsbury, F. A. Historical chart of modem 
psychology. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Bookstore 
1937. Pp. 1. $0.12.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown), 

2556. Knak, H. J. Anthroposophische Seelenar, 
strukturpsychologisch untersucht. (The psycholog 
of anthroposophy, structurally considered.) Wir 
burg: Triltsch, 1937. Pp. 67. RM. 3.00.—R. R 
Willoughby (Brown). 

2557. Krause, R. H., & Conrad, H. S. A seven. 
decimal table of the area (a) under the unit normd 
curve, for abscissae expressed in terms of P. f. 
Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 55-66.—The table is pre 
sented. From the method of calculation, the partia 
verification by means of other tables, and the sale. 
guards taken in the routine of computation, the table 
may be considered reliable. Errors in previous 
published tables are pointed out.—(Courtesy ? 
chometrika). 

2558. Kuder, G. F., & Richardson, M. W. The 
theory of the estimation of test reliability. Psych 
metrika, 1937, 2, 70.—Abstract.—G. F. J. Lehne 
(Brown). 

2559. Landis, C., & Hunt, W. A. Magnification 
of time as a research technique in the study of be 
havior. Science, 1937, 85, 384-385.—With the use 0! 
the revolving prism camera, stroboscopic illumination 
and synchronized camera, and supersensitive film tt 
is now possible to “magnify” time more than 2 
“diameters.” By taking pictures of startle responses 
to pistol shots at these extremely rapid camera speeds 
it is possible to pick out components of the respons 
which would otherwise not be visible. At the same 
time a picture of a timing dial in the photographic 
field of the time being ‘‘magnified” can be made clear 
and the relations between the response componen's 
accurately determined.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown 


2560. Lowndes, A. G. The twin polygraph ad 
strobograph. Nature, Lond., 1935, 135, 1006-100)— 
These instruments are for ultra-rapid cinema-photo 
micrography. Intermittent light, obtained by 
tion of a sector disk, is used to film rapidly moving 
micro-organisms (e.g. for investigation of limb 0 
ciliary movement of minute Crustacea).—t. 
Lehner (Brown). 
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1561. Manoil, A. Consideratii de statistica psihol- 
‘ca in legatura cu problema corelatiei. (Discussion 
hological statistics in relation to the problem 


ogica in 

; Pe elation.) Anal. Psihol., 1936, 3, 133-144.—A 
sew of various correlation coefficients used in psy- 
coy. The mere computation of relation does not 
w the problem. Science is not reducible to correla- 
eon it is a definition and solution of a problem. 
Correlation is very important, but is not the only 

Statistics is very useful and necessary, but 
i be kept in its place. It is a part of the science, 
| of it— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2562, McDougall, W., Rhine, J. B., & Stuart, C. E. 
Eds.) Journal of parapsychology. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke Univ. Press. Vol. 1, No. 1, 1937. Quarterly. 
$3.00 per volume.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2563. Miller, J. W. Accidents will happen. J. 
1937, 34, 121-131.—The problems presented to 
idealism by the data, which represent the accidental 
ntent of experience, are considered. The data 
have embarrassed idealists because of their elements 
{ surprise and stubbornness, which make them seem 
ndependent of mind. The author argues that data 
s accidents cannot be explained away by reference 
an absolute object or absolute subject. The solu- 
on for the idealist is to make the accidental neces- 
D. V. McGranahan (Harvard). 


2564. Pearson, E. S. Statistical tests. Nature, 
i., 1935, 136, 833.—The author contends that all 
hypothetical frequency distributions are merely 
graduation formulae. We are not concerned with 
whether an hypothesis is true or false, but with how 
well it graduates our experience of nature. The 
efficiency of statistical tests can be determined by the 
manner in which, on repeated application, they con- 
| certain errors of practice—G. F. J. Lehner 
Brown). 


rev 


2565. Pearson, K. Statistical tests. Nature, 
Lond., 1935, 136, 296-297.—This is a reply to Bu- 
hanan-Wollaston in which the originator of the x? 
test for goodness of fit enumerates some of its uses.— 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2566. Price, B. A note on Professor Tryon’s 
theory of intercorrelation. Psychol. Rev., 1937, 44, 
183-187.—In place of “‘mathematical factors” Tryon’s 
theory views positive correlation between two tests 
as conditioned by (1) extent of community of com- 
ponents, (2) degree of correlation between the environ- 
mental fields in which the components sampled by 
the two tests originate, and (3) degree of correlation 
between gene-blocks determining the somatic tissues 
brought into action by the two tests. The author 
subscribes to this theory, but holds that it need not 
invalidate the entire factor-analysis procedure, be- 
cause Investigations giving estimates of the magni- 
tudes of effects of each of the above factors are 
feasible in humans as well as animals. Factor- 
analysis methodology applied to intra-familial corre- 
‘ations may decide whether or not any few reference 
‘aniates are clearly distinguishable in capacity traits. 
—4.G, Bills (Chicago). 


2561-2570 


2567. Rausch, E. Uber Summativitit und Nicht- 
summativitét. (On summativeness and nonsumma 
tiveness.) Psychol. Forsch., 1937, 21, 209-289.—The 
author attemptsa formal logical investigation of the cen- 
tral problem of Gestalt theory, namely that of the 
“variance or invariance of the parts of a complex 
system with regard to isolation.’”’ This problem of 
summativeness or nonsummativeness of parts is 
central not only to Gestalt psychology but to certain 
physical problems. Since this is so, logical clarifica 
tion will be important and has not yet been accom 
plished. The author believes the problem cannot be 
solved linguistically, and consequently develops his 
thesis in the terminology of symbolic logistic. This 
makes brief abstraction of his findings impossible. He 
believes he has established a logically valid axiomatic 
concept system which furnishes the basis for further 
work in the field. The investigation is concerned with 
statements about possibilities rather than actualities, 
and with concepts rather than facts. Such work may 
still be of value for the empirical sciences.—J. F. 
Brown (Kansas). 

2568. Ray, J. J. A ‘multitester’ and ‘portable 
polygraph.’ J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 20, 301-307.— 
A detailed description, with wiring diagrams and 
photographs, of two new instruments combining 
accuracy, portability and flexibility, for securing 
objective data in a large variety of learning experi- 
ments.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2569. Roff, M. The relation between results ob- 
tainable with raw and corrected correlation coeffi- 
cients in multiple factor analysis. Psychometrika, 
1937, 2, 35-40.—This paper presents three theorems 
concerning the relation specified: (1) The rank of 
the correlational matrix, and thus the number of 
factors involved, is unaffected by correcting the 
obtained coefficients for attenuation. (2) The com- 
munality of a variable when the obtained coefficients 
have been corrected for attenuation is equal to the 
communality with obtained coefficients divided by 
the reliability coefficient of the variable. (3) The 
relationship is shown between the factorial matrix of 
a correlational matrix of raw correlation coefficients 
and the factorial matrix of a correlational matrix of 
corrected correlation coefficients, and a method of 
obtaining either of these factorial matrices from the 
other is indicated.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


2570. Ruckmick, C. A. Psychology tomorrow. 
Psychol. Rev., 1937, 44, 138-157.—A number of out- 
standing tendencies of present-day psychology will 
play a role in shaping the course of the psychology of 
tomorrow. These are: the gradual disappearance of 
“schools” or “systems” of psychology and the 
attendant useless controversy; a drawing together of 
physiology and psychology and the placing of psy- 
chology on a firmer neurophysiological basis; the 
exploiting of electrical techniques and the amplifica- 
tion and recording of heretofofe obscure organic 
changes of psychophysiological significance; the 
expansion in the use of quantitative, statistical, and 
mathematical concepts and methods in solving 
problems of personality; and the movement toward 
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coordination and integration in research which may 
eventuate in a planned program of research.—A. G. 
Bills (Chicago). 

2571. Scates, D. E. The essential conditions of 
measurement. Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 27-34.—The 
basic conditions and characteristics of measurement 
are outlined. The concepts entering into the measure- 
ment must be operationally defined; there must be 
a satisfactory representation of the character to be 
measured, and a quantitative comparison between 
the observed degree of the character and some refer- 
ence point or scale. A conception of measurement 
which is too narrow would unnecessarily restrict 
investigation in the fields of psychology and education. 

(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

2572. Sinha, S., & Bose, S. K. Elements of gen- 
eral psychology. Part I. Calcutta: Banerjee, 1937. 
Pp. 219.—After an introduction by S. C. Mitra, the 
authors present a 45-page historical sketch succeeded 
by chapters on the following topics: science of psy- 
chology, sensation, visual sensation, auditory sensa- 
tion, olfaction and gustation, touch, kinesthesis, 
synesthesia and the image, feeling, attention, mental 
measurement, statistical methods, psychophysical 
methods, tests, intelligence, nervous system and reflex 
action, and emotion.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

2573. Sterne, T. E. The solution, by the method 
of association, of problems in inverse probability. 
Nature, Lond., 1935, 135, 1073-1074.—‘*Whenever 
the prior probabilities . . . are known, any straight- 


forward problem in inverse probability can be recast 


into the form of an association or contingency table, 
and must lead to a unique solution." —G. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 

2574. Swineford, F. The estimation of factors: 
A. Five methods applied to a bi-factor problem. 
Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 70.—Abstract.—G. F- J. 
Lehner (Brown). 

2575. Thurstone, L. L. Current misuse of the 
factorial methods. Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 72.— 
Abstract.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2576. Ténnies, J. Reaktionszeitpriifer. (Reac- 
tion time apparatus.) J. Psychol. Neurol., Lpz., 
1936, 47, 138-140.—A description and diagram are 
given of an electrically operated apparatus, yielding 
readings down to 2 ¢, for reaction time to visual and 
auditory stimuli. Experimenter and subject can be 
in different rooms; the apparatus is reset automatically 
even if the subject fails to respond.—C. J. Herrick 
(Pennsylvania). 

2577. Votaw, D. F. Avoiding the systematic error 
in computing central tendencies from tabulated data. 
J. educ. Res., 1937, 30, 504-508.—Discussion of the 
question of choice of interval for tabulations of data 
which are subsequently to be used for the calculation 
of means and medians.—S. W. Fernberger (Penn- 
sylvania). 

2578. Young, G. Matrix approximations and sub- 
space fitting. Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 21-26.—The 
problem of fitting a least-squares linear subspace to a 
higher dimensional set of points is solved by the use 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


of matrix approximation results, both when the « 
space is required to pass through a given point af 
when it is not so restricted. In the latter Case <= 
subspace is shown to pass through the centroid 
the point set. It is noted that the principal axes [ b 
set of points enter into the problem in a Natura 
manner.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


2579. Young, G. Matrix approximation criteri, 
Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 71.—Abstract.—G. F | 
Lehner (Brown). 

2580. Zimmermann, H. Die Uberwindung ée, 
Leib-Seele-Theorie. (The disproof of the bog 
mind theory.) Berlin: Junker u. Diinnhaupt, 1937 
Pp. 48. RM. 2.20.—R. R. Willoughby 
[See also abstracts 2679, 2684, 2719, 2722, 2763, 

2982. ] 
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2581. Abramowitz, A. A. Physiology of the melan. 
ophore system in the catfish, Ameiurus. Biol. By) 
Woods Hole, 1936, 71, 259-281.—In these studies of 
chromatic adaptation of the catfish to environment 
changes the author confirms previous studies which 
have shown that the eyes are important among the 
controlling elements for the adaptation of thes 
animals to black or white backgrounds. Althoug! 
the control by the eyes is primarily through the : 
vous system, there are also humoral! mechanisms 
involved, since denervated cells also respond | 
changes in light intensity. These responses are 
abolished in denervated cells. An excitation pallor 
has been described by several investigators in the 
catfish. The author demonstrates that denervated 
melanophore areas bleach rapidly following excessive 
excitation. He suggests that the agency responsible 
may be a substance similar to adrenalin in pharmaco 
dynamic effect.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation 


2582. Barcroft, J., & Barron, D.H. The estabiish- 
ment of certain arcs in foetal sheep. Proc. Su 
exper. Biol., N. Y., 1937, 36, 86-87.—Tapping on 
the unopened amniotic sac or faradic stimulation o 
the spinal cord or face of sheep embryos produces 
localized response between the 33rd and 35th days 
after insemination. In an attempt to produce isolated 
movements of this kind under conditions where 4 
primary afferent neurone was known to be stimulated 
as the first element in a reflex arc, foetuses were dis 
sected, the median and lateral popliteal nerves se 
tioned out, and faradic currents applied to ther 
central ends. No limb movements were obtained a 
foetuses younger than 44 days for median nerve stm 
ulation and 47 for popliteal. In the same foetus 
faradization of the peripheral ends of the nerve 
yielded movement. It is concluded that even though 
sensory collaterals reach the spinal gray as early a 
the 32nd day, they do not make functional connectios 
until the 44th-47th days; that movements elicite 
earlier than this are not true reflexes; and that 
reflexes are not the first forms of behavior out © 
which later patterns are organized.—H. Peat 
(Randolph-Macon). 
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583. Crozier, W. J. Strength-duration curves 
4 the theory of electrical excitation. Proc. nat. 

Sci.. Wash., 1937, 23, 71-78.—‘‘Measurements 
the interrelations of current strength and time for a 
éved magnitude of effect due to repetitive electrical 

yn in nerve and muscle are found to be de- 
scribed with excellent fidelity by a logarithmic 
orobability integral. The same kind of relationship, 
which magnitude of sensory effect is expressed as a 
ction of intensity, appears in phenomena of 
‘mulation by light and by sound. The value of 
me for which 100 C./C = 50%, where C, is the 
ymptotic lower exciting current, is essentially the 
chronaxy. This parameter is not by itself sufficient 
for the description of the strength-duration curve; 
the standard deviation of the underlying frequency 
distribution is an independent parameter, being 
different in various kinds of nerves and according to 
conditions of excitation. The log-probability integral 
gives a readily applied means of comparing different 
forms and manifestations of excitability. It is pointed 
out that when an exciting energy is applied to a 
tissue, it is to be expected that the thresholds for 
excitation of the elements open to stimulation, in 
terms of the resultant chosen, will form a logarithmic 
frequency distribution provided the excitability of 
each element intrinsically fluctuates.”—F. S. Keller 
Colgate). 

2584. Erlanger, J., & Gasser, H. S. Electrical 
signs of nervous activity. Philadelphia: Univ. Penn. 
Press, 1937. Pp. 221. $3.50.—This is the third series 
of lectures under the Eldridge Reeves Johnson 
Foundation for Medical Physics. Erlanger is re- 
sponsible for the first three chapters, on the following 
topics: analysis of the compound action potential of 
nerve, the comparative physiological characteristics 
f nerve fibers, and some reactions of nerve fibers 
0 electrical stimulation. Gasser contributes one 
chapter on the sequence of potential changes and 
another on the excitability cycle. 11 pages of refer- 
ences conclude the volume.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

2585. Hermann, H. Sur l’effet de la nicotinisation 
d'un nerf. (On the effect of nerve nicotinization.) 
C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1935, 120, 601-603.—( Biol. 
Abstr. X: 15863). 


2586. Hughes, J., McCouch, G. P., & Stewart, 
W. B. Cord potentials in the spinal cat. Amer. J. 
Phystol., 1937, 118, 411-421.—In potentials recorded 
irom the spinal cord the spike potentials have been 
attributed to afferent fibers, while succeeding com- 
ponents have been thought to arise from internuncial 
neurons. The question is raised whether the inter- 
nuncial potentials arise from fibers or from cel! bodies. 
Studies by Adrian and by Eccles suggest cell body 
potentials. It is postulated that if axons are re- 
sponsible for the potentials, a reduction of amplitude 
resulting from a preceding volley should affect both 
negative and positive components alike. Certain 
other conclusions as to the relationship between the 
components of the internuncial potentials are drawn 
from results reported by Eccles with cell potentials. 
‘\ Tesistance-capacitance coupled amplifier with 
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2583-2590 


4-second time constant was employed, together with 
a cathode-ray oscillograph. Isometric myograph 
records were made from the tibialis anticus and gas- 
trocnemius. The cats used had had transection of 
the cord performed several hours to several weeks 
previously, and were decerebrated under ether imme- 
diately preceding recording. Dorsal roots were stim- 
ulated with induction break-shock. Crossed inhibi- 
tion of the ipsilateral reflex was associated with 
proportional reduction of the first negative inter- 
nuncial potential. Inhibition was roughly propor- 
tional to positivity at the time of the ipsilateral 
volley. Synchronous spatial facilitation was asso- 
ciated with negative wave facilitation and temporal 
facilitation with a reduction of negative potential 
of the second volley. The results are interpreted 
tentatively as favoring the idea of negative and 
positive internuncial cell potentials as sources of the 
potential components in question.—T7. W. Forbes 
(Harvard Bureau of Traffic Research). 

2587. Jacobsen, C. F., & Nissen, H. W. Studies 
of cerebral function in primates. IV. The effects of 
frontal lobe lesions on the delayed alternation habit 
in monkeys. J. comp. Psychol., 1937, 23, 101-112.— 
Two monkeys were tested in delayed alternation 
before and after extirpation of frontal association 
areas. The animals were tested prior to operation, 
after unilateral extirpation, and after bilateral 
extirpation. Data are reported for accuracy of 
response on delays ranging from 10 to over 100 
seconds. Unilateral extirpation led to little dis- 
turbance of ability to perform delayed alternation. 
Bilateral extirpation, on the other hand, led to 
permanent loss of the ability. Bibliography.— N. L. 
Munn (Peabody). 

2588. Kinnersley, H. W. Potassium in the brain 
in vitamin B, deficiency. Nature, Lond., 1936, 138, 
368.—The author, contrary to other reports, did not 
find any significant difference between the amounts 
of potassium in the brains of normal and vitamin Bi 
deficient pigeons, the values being 3.6 mgm. per 
gram of tissue in each case. The relation of potassium 
salts to the phenomena of excitation is considered.— 


G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2589. Knott, J. R., & Travis, E. T. A note on the 
relationship between duration and amplitude of 
cortical potentials. J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 169-172.— 
A correlation of .40 + .04 was obtained between the 
amplitude and the duration of cortical potentials. 
The authors believe the common factor underlying 
amplitude and duration to be the number of cell 
bodies discharging to produce the potential.—F. L. 
Reinwald (Brown). 


2590. Kotyza, F. L’appareil vestibulaire et le 
systéme nerveux végétatif. (The vestibular apparatus 
and the vegetative nervous system.) Acta oto-laryng., 
Stockh., 1937, 25, 51-60.—Several cases are given to 
illustrate the influence of the vestibular apparatus on 
the vegetative nervous system. Rotation tends to 
increase the tonus of the vegetative nervous system, 
having greater influence on the parasympathetic 
system than on the orthosympathetic. On the other 
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hand, the caloric test given by Kobrak’s method 
tends to decrease the tonus of the vegetative nervous 
system, having a greater influence on the ortho- 
sympathetic than on the parasympathetic system. 
The latter effect is produced through the auditory 
branch of the nerve.—M. B. Mitchell (Bellevue 
Hospital). 

2591. Loewi, O. Humoral transmission of nervous 
impulses. Nature, Lond., 1935, 135, 1082-1083.— 
l'ransmitters liberated by nerve stimulation, such as 
acetylcholine, release effector activity. The trans- 
mitters may have two points of attack, the nerve 
ending or the effective organ. Evidence favors the 
former: (1) after nerve degeneration the transmitter 
disappears, (2) on stimulation of the preganglionic 
cervical sympathetic the transmitter is liberated, not 
within the ganglion cell, but at the synapse—the 
nerve ending. Concerning the mechanism of release, 
it is either newly formed or split off from a combina- 
tion already present. There are differences as to 
both sphere and character of action between trans- 
mitters and hormones.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2592. Marshall, W. H., Woolsey, C. N., & Bard, P. 
Cortical representation of tactile sensibility as in- 
dicated by cortical potentials. Science, 1937, 85, 
388-390.—By mechanical stimuli applied to hairy 
and hairless regions on cats and monkeys it has been 
found that the stimuli to a given cutaneous area 
produce in the cortex of an unesthetized animal well 
localized positive waves which are of such magnitude, 
regularity, etc., that they can be employed to map a 


cortical representation of the tactile sensibility of the 


body surface. A cathode-ray oscillograph is used as 
the indicating device. These cortical representations 
are stable and point to the conclusion that ‘“‘whatever 
functional variations may characterize the total cor- 
tical response to a tactile stimulus, they are based on 
a highly stable anatomical substratum which is func- 
tionally demonstrable.”"—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


2593. Riiedi, L. Die Mittelohrraumentwicklung 
vom 5. Embryonalmonat bis zum 10. Lebensjahr. 
(The development of the middle ear chambers from 
the fifth embryonic month to the tenth year of life.) 
Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1937, Suppl. 22. Pp. 160.— 
Both the topography and histology of the middle 
ear are traced through their various stages from the 
fifth embryonic month to the tenth year of life. 
There are 44 plates—M. B. Mitchell (Bellevue 
Hospital). 


2594. Travis, L. E.. & Malamud, W. Brain 
potentials from normal subjects, stutterers and 
schizophrenic patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1937, 
93, 929-936.—Detailed analyses of the brain potential 
waves of 19 normal adult subjects recorded during 
both speech and silence were made. These were 
compared with waves obtained from 17 adult stut- 
terers during silence, non-stuttering speech, and 
stuttering, and from 9 adult schizophrenic patients 
during silence. All distribution curves supported 
the concept of a continuous series of frequencies and 
amplitudes rather than the concept of two discrete 
classes as implied in the writings of Berger. The 
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differences between normals and stutterers wer 
small, but of statistical significance. The waves 
during non-stuttering speech of stutterers were slower 
than those for speech of normals, and also slower than 
those during stuttering. Greater amplitude was 
found in the waves during stuttering speech oj 
stutterers than during speech of normals and nop. 
stuttering speech of stutterers. No  significan: 
differences were found between the waves of schizo 
phrenics and normals. Tentative interpretations o 
the findings are made.—R. Goldman (Boston Psycho. 
pathic Hospital). 

2595. Travis, L. E., & Milisen, R. L. Brain poten. 
tials from the rat. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 405- 
409.—With the same placement of electrodes, three 
types of waves (rhythmic electrical potentials) were 
obtained from an unanesthetized rat: (1) random— 
irregular waves with a frequency of 40 per sec. and an 
intensity of 40 microvolts, associated with conditions 
of alertness in the animal; (2) bursts—regular waves 
with a frequency of 7 per sec. and an intensity of 350 
microvolts, associated with conditions of relaxation 
in the animal; (3) extended—regular waves with 2 
frequency of 3 to 4 per sec. and an intensity of 175 
microvolts, associated with the bursts. The random 
waves were most frequent, the extended least frequent 
Under anesthesia the rat gave regular slow waves 
with a frequency of 2 to 3 per sec. and an intensity 
of 100 microvolts. An imitation of a rat's squea 
obliterated the bursts in 0.20 sec. Other kinds 
stimulation (light, oscillator tone, and human voice 
were relatively ineffectual in influencing the bursts. — 
E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

2596. Waring, H. Colour in the dogfish, Scyllium 
canicula, Nature, Lond., 1936, 138, 1100.—In elas 
mobranchs so far investigated it has been established 
that the normal dark background reaction (dark skin 
expanded melanophores) is due to the activity of the 
neuro-intermediate lobe of the pituitary, which exerts 
its influence by means of a blood-circulated hormone 
There is no uniformity of opinion concerning the 
mechanism of the natural light background reaction 
(contracted melanophores), but experiments have 
shown that the anterior lobe of the pituitary alone 
destroys the natural light background reaction 
There are probably different methods of melanophore 
control.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

[See also abstracts 2620, 2634, 2640, 2655, 2056, 

2664, 2700, 2714, 2778, 2851, 2938. ] 
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2597. Allen, D. G. A test for aniseikonia. Arc’. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1937, 17, 320-327.—Symptoms 
of eyestrain may be caused by a difference in image 
size of as little as 0.50%, according to investigators. 
The author describes a test which detects differences 
of 1% consistently and smaller differences sometimes 
A stereoscope and rotary prisms are used. Targe's 
consist of short lines drawn tangent to circles of 6 cm 
diameter at eight points; lines seen by the left eve 
are red, those for the right black. With the charts" 
place, the rotary prism is inserted base down belore 
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e left eye and its effect is increased until two com- 
lore figures are seen, one above the other; then the 
ccm js reduced until the red and black lines at the 

of the figure just fuse. If the left eye image is 
aller than the right, the red line will be seen above 
‘black at the lower part of the figure. The separa- 
. will be maximal because it is all concentrated at 

» side, and no tendency to fusion can overcome the 
separation because the eye is already in the position 

‘maximum hyperduction. The prism is placed base 

» measure horizontal size difference; base in and 

» and in and up to measure in oblique meridians. 
rhe procedure is repeated with the prism before the 

t eve. Checks of the sensitivity of the test have 
bee , made by placing a —1.00 diopter sphere before 
the eve of a normal observer, thereby creating an 
artificial size difference of 2%.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. 
Eve & Ear Infirmary). 

2508, Beitel, R. J. A method of subjective re- 
fraction: theory and technique. Amer. J. Optom., 
1937, 14, 56-64; Trans. Amer. Acad. Optom., 1936, 
10, 83-94. —The author outlines a procedure in refrac- 

designed to limit subjective responses to an 
indication of the effect produced by added equal 
ocrements in lenses placed before the eye being 
ested: when acuity fails to vary systematically with 
these changes in lens power, responsibility can be 

ited to the neuro-muscular mechanism (accom- 
modative processes) whose activity interferes with 
the close correlation between optical stimulus and 
rted acuity. The procedure recommended in- 


tue t 


ves the regular change by 0.50 D. steps in strength 


of spherical lenses placed before the eye being tested; 
acuity is reported with each change; when change in 
acuity becomes disproportionate to the lens change, 
the procedure is reversed; the lens power is changed 
regularly in the opposite direction by 0.25 D. steps; 
astigmatism is determined and corrected when acuity 
is 20/40; further changes in spherical correction are 
made until the maximum permissible acuity is at- 
ined. The need for drilling some patients in even 
this simple form of response is met by preliminary 
insertion of an assortment of lenses with instructions 
to the patient concerning the report of his observa- 
tions.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


2599. Bowen, R. E. Sensory hairs of the dogfish 
ear. Biol. Bull. Woods Hole, 1936, 71, 429-432.— 
Anatomic description. The sensory hairs of the crista 
have been observed moving like cilia in fresh prepara- 
tions.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

2600. Brown, C. W. A multiple unit apparatus for 
measuring the rat’s ability to discriminate linear 
distance. J. comp. Psychol., 1937, 23, 113-119.— 
Linear distance is, supposedly, tested entirely in 
kinesthetic terms, the rats being blind and deprived 
ol differential olfactory and tactual cues. There is 
no mention of possible auditory cues. The present 
apparatus may be used for threshold determinations. 
Learning and threshold data are reported for 26 blind 
‘ats. Reliability coefficients for learning (errors on 
odd versus even units) range from-.96 to .99 (corrected 


by c 
.) »pearman-Brown formula).— N. L. Munn (Pea- 
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2601. Campbell, I. G. A quantitative study of the 
effect which a visual whole has upon its membral 
parts. Psychol. Forsch., 1937, 21, 290-310.—The 
effects of variously structured surrounding fields on 
certain threshold values for a central figure are 
studied. The tonality of the surrounding field in- 
fluences the central figure to assimilate the tonality 
of the whole. The quantitative effect varies accord- 
ing to the qualitative toning of the whole and the 
quality of the part. For instance, the threshold value 
at which a circle which is becoming elliptical is first 
seen as an ellipse is influenced by the surrounding 
field. It is also influenced by the shape of the objects 
comprising the surrounding field. Thus, the value 
is highest if the surrounding figures are circles, 
next highest if they are ellipses, and lowest if they are 
squares.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

2602. Corbin, K. B., & Newman, H. W. Vibratory 
sensibility: influence of height and surface area. 
Proc. Soc. exper. Biol., N. Y.,1937, 36, 4-7.—Experi- 
ments on which this article is based have been re- 
ported elsewhere (Newman, H. W., & Corbin, K. B., 
Proc. Soc. exper. Biol., 1936, 35, 273-276). The 
data for subjects 20-30 years of age are here analyzed 
to determine whether a relation exists between 
thresholds of vibratory sensibility and weight, height 
or surface area. Contingency ratios suggest that 
individuals of greater height and surface area tend 
to have higher vibratory thresholds—H. Peak 
(Randolph-Macon). 

2603. Costa, A., & Bertoldi, M. Variazioni del 
campo visivo da sforzo muscolare. (Variations of the 
visual field accompanying muscular exertion.) Arch. 
ital, Psicol., 1936, 14, 240-248.—Using each other 
as subjects, the authors measured the visual fields 
of the left eye for white, blue, and red, both when the 
body was in a normal state of repose and when fingers 
and arms were subjected to mild muscular strain. 
Under the latter conditions the white field showed a 
slight, irregular enlargement; the blue a greater and 
evenly distributed enlargement; and red the greatest 
enlargement, also irregular. A theory of sensory 
interference accompanied by heightened attention is 
offered in explanation of the findings.—C. J. Herrick 
(Pennsylvania). 

2604. Danesino, A. La soglia di differenza nel 
confronto di tratti spaziali nel tatto puro. (The 
difference limen in the comparison of spatial extent 
in pure touch.) Arch. ital. Psicol., 1936, 14, 232-239. 
—JIn two experiments, one using linear stimulation of 
.5 mm. breadth, and the other stimulation by three 
points in a straight line, the author found, contrary to 
the expectation from Weber's law, that the relative 
difference limen for varying lengths of the stimulus 
decreases regularly as the stimulus increases. This 
fact is referred to certain conditions underlying spatial 
estimation. The liminal values are said to follow the 
law stated by Gatti in Arch. ital. Psicol. (14, 69-84). 
—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

2605. Duncker, K. Some preliminary experiments 
on the mutual influence of pains. Psychol. Forsch., 
1937, 21, 311-326.—“A pain A causes a decrease of 
a distant and simultaneous pain P in proportion to 
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A's relative intensity. A sharp obtrusive noise or a 
violent muscular effort has the same sort of effect.” 
The effect is considered not explainable by Heymans’ 
law, or on the basis of attention, contrast, “‘masking,”’ 
or “competitive neural inhibition,”’ but rather as a 
change in central sensibility brought about by the 
creation of a “focus of urgency.”—J. F. Brown 
(Kansas). 

2606. Edridge-Green, F. W. Trichromic vision. 
Nature, Lond., 1935, 135, 915.—Trichromics, i.e., 
those who see three colors (red, green and violet) in a 
bright spectrum, are often confused with anomalous 
trichromatics. The latter make an anomalous equa- 
tion, but may not be color-blind. Trichromics are 
invariably color-blind.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2607. Edridge-Green, F. W. Colour of the positive 
after-image of a colour. Nature, Lond., 1935, 136, 
302.—“In certain conditions, the colour of the positive 
after-image of any colour or white is purple. It is 
best to use only one eyeand to have both eyes covered 
with a black cushion before performing the experi- 
ment. The object should then be viewed for the 
shortest possible time and the black cushion be re- 
placed over the eye. If tried with a spectrum, the 
whole of the after-image becomes purple.” This 
and other facts mentioned suggest that the photo- 
chemical stimulus in vision is liquid and movable 
in the retina.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2608. Edridge-Green, F. W. Theories of vision. 
Nature, Lond., 1935, 136, 765-766.—The author 
reviews the evidence for the visual purple theory vs. 
the duplicity theory. According to the former, which 
has the better case, the cones are the sole percipient 
elements of the retina, being stimulated by the photo- 
chemical decomposition of the liquid surrounding 
them. The rods are not percipient elements, but 
nerve elements regulating the supply of visual purple 
to the liquid surrounding the cones. The following 
statements, usually given in support of the duplicity 
theory, are explained by the author in terms of the 
visual purple theory: (1) that certain animals have 
only cones, others only rods; (2) that the periphery 
of the retina is color-blind; (3) that the eye is totally 
color-blind in dark adaptation; (4) that the Purkinje 
phenomenon and the recurrent image are not found 
in the fovea; (5) that Porter graphs consist of two 
branches, one for cones, one for rods.—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 


2609. Eggers, H. Effect of the position of a cor- 
recting lens on the size of the retinal image. Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1937, 17, 328-339.—In axial 
myopia the cardinal points of the eye may be assumed 
to be those calculated by Gullstrand for the em- 
metropic eye, but these data are different for the 
hypermetropic eye. Although a correcting lens 
placed at the anterior principal focus of the eye does 
not affect the size of the image on the retina, size is 
affected when the lens is placed elsewhere. Tables 
show the percentage increase in size of retinal image 
when diverging lenses of 1.00 to 6.00 diopters are 
placed at varying distances from the corneal vertex 
and the percentage decrease for converging lenses 
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similarly placed. _It is suggested that corrections for 
anisometropia might be worn more comfortably ; 
the two lenses were placed at different distances ;, 
front of the two eyes.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & 5, 
Infirmary). ‘ ™ 

2610. Ewert, H. Factors in space localizatic, 
during inverted vision. II. An explanation of inte. 
ference and adaptation. Psychol. Rev., 1937, 4 
105-116.—The interference caused by lenticyly 
inversion is due to the spatial transposition of thy 
total visual pattern with reference to body movemen: 
and normal sensory and conceptual processes, By; 
it involves, in addition to the interference resulting 
from ordinary inter-sensory-motor and habit antag. 
onism, the added antagonisms between normal head 
fixation and lenticularly induced eye movements 
between eye movements of ocular and_ vestibyla; 
origin, and between body movements of kinesthetic o 
vestibular origin and those of ocular origin. Sugges. 
tions are offered as to the nature of the adaptive 
process which results from practice. An operational 
theory of space perception is offered combining the 
rationalist and empiricist theories. Localizing re. 
sponses resulting from inter-sensory-motor activity 
are unstable; those resulting from intra-sensory-motor 
perceptions are relatively stable. Space localization 
is a product of the two related processes.— A. G. Bill; 
(Chicago). 

2611. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. Examination and 
care of the eye in relation to lighting. Arch. Ophthal 
Chicago, 1937, 17, 78-103.—The authors suggest that 
the reflex incentive to clear up vision leads to futile 
attempts at adjustment and so to symptoms of strain 
when the blur is caused by bad lighting conditions 
Insufficient or excessive intensity, simple or veiling 
glare, poor placement or design of light sources with 
inefficient distribution of light, and unsatisfactory 
color and composition of light are all sources ol 
annoyance and are apt to cause real distress whes 
eyes are diseased. Methods are described for testing 
for individual optimum intensity of illumination, for 
susceptibility to glare, and for need for color correr- 
tion. The authors have designed a number of lighting 
devices which will provide desirable conditions o 
illumination, and they discuss the merits of available 
means of obtaining color correction of artificial light 
—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


_ 2612. Fischer, F. P., & Jongbloed, J. Unter 
suchungen tiber die Dunkeladaptation bei herb 
gesetztem Sauerstoffdruck der Atmungsluft. (Study 
on adaptation to darkness when there is a lowering 
of the oxygen pressure in the inhaled air.) Arc 
Augenheilk., 1935, 109, 452-456.—Measurements 
made on 3 subjects at sea level, at 6000 meters, and 
at 6000 meters with respiration of oxygen, showed @ 
considerable slowing up of the adaptation to darknes 
in the second case. Oxygen is therefore necessary lor 
the reconstitution of the photosensitive substance 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


2613. Ghiselli, E. E., & Henry, F. M. 


The role 
sensory acuity in learning and sensory discrimmr 
tions. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 498-499.—Dat 
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» of learning scores and thresholds for 32 
problem involving proprioceptive discrimina- 


rats , 


and for 22 rats on a problem involving auditory 
«mination lead to the conclusion that for dis- 
tion problems using stimuli well above the 
i a low positive relation exists between 
acuity and learning efficiency.— E. Heidbreder 


thresi 
Pe ns 
Wellesiey ). 
614. Goebel, O. Uber Sehempfindung. (Con- 
orning visual sensation.) ». Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 
1035, 134, 341-358.—Theoretical considerations on 
the physical processes which govern the functioning 
the receptor elements.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

2615. Goodsell, J. G. Notes on the relation be- 
tween reading difficulties and visual abnormalities. 
imer. J. Optom., 1937, 14, 81-83.—After referring to 
" : reports in which it was found that reading difficul- 
ties are not closely associated with visual defects, the 
suthor reports results of a survey of two groups of 
students, a normal tenth year English class and a 
remedial reading group. Muscle balance tests indi- 
cated low convergence power for the latter group. 
Only averages are reported.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. 
Eve & Ear Infirmary). 

2616. Hallpike, C. S., Hartridge, H., & Rawdon- 
Smith, A. F. Physical nature of certain of the vibrat- 
ing elements of the internal ear. Nature, Lond., 
1936, 138, 839-840.—Using a phase-reversing photo- 
electric siren, tone frequencies of 256 and 1024 c.p.s. 

{ 40-80 phons intensity) were obtained. These 
were led through thick-walled rubber tubes to the 
decerebrate preparation (cat). The electric response 
f the cochlea and the auditory action potentials of 
the mid-brain were recorded with a cathode-ray oscil- 
lograph and by means of a piezo-microphone feeding 
a separate amplifier and oscillograph. With a phase 
hange of 180°, the auditory-tract potentials were of 
the resonant type, i.e. they exhibited a well-marked 

silent period’’ corresponding to the change of phase 
occurring in the stimulating tone. This is taken as 
evidence of a transient arrest of the vibrating elements 
responsible for the initiation of the auditory action 
potentials (supporting the hypothesis of Helmholtz). 
The cochlear response showed no “‘silent period,” and 
reproduced changes of phase of stimulating tone. 
This response is thought to arise in a polarized 

Reissner's) membrane, and not in the hair-cells of 
the organ of Corti—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

_ 2617. Kalus, F. R. Ein Fall von Halluzinationen 
im hemianopischen Gesichtsfeld. (A case of hallu- 
cinations in a hemianopic visual field.) Charlotten- 


burg: K. & R. Hoffmann, 1937. Pp. 29.—R. R. 


Willoughby (Brown). 

2618. Koch, C. C. Some notes on visual surveys 
and the relative distribution of cases with subnormal 
visual acuity. Amer. J. Optom., 1937, 14, 105-118.— 
\ comparison of findings reported in various surveys 
in which emphasis was placed mainly on determination 
ot visual acuity. 8414 individuals were tested at a 
0s Angeles county fair. About 90% of the group 
*etween 10 and 20 years showed normal acuity, but 
he percentage was less for all other age groups. 


2614-2620 


Women showed a consistently lower percentage of 
normals than men. A study at the University of 
Minnesota showed that less than 53% of the entering 
students had normal acuity. A survey of students in 
Detroit public schools showed a decrease in per- 
centage of students showing normal acuity from the 
first to the eighth grades; the percentage for girls 
was lower than for boys. An examiner in a Minnesota 
town found that 12.5% of the children needed refrac- 
tive correction: the Detroit study had indicated a 
higher percentage of subnormal acuity. Of 1093 
individuals tested at a Canadian exhibition, only 41% 
had a visual acuity of 90% or better. Only 52% of 
the 60,000 workers in an. automobile industry were 
found to have normal acuity. In a textile mill, 27% 
were found to have normal acuity uncorrected; 
10% were wearing satisfactory correction. 33% of 
those tested in a motor drivers’ survey had less than 
50% acuity. Conclusions from these different surveys 
are difficult of comparison because of the different 
conditions under which work was done and differences 
in reporting conclusions—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye 
& Ear Infirmary). 


2619. Kyrieleis, W., Kyrieleis, A., & Siegert, P. 
Untersuchungen iiber das Gesichtsfeld bei Sauer- 
stoffmangel und bei Unterdruck. (Study of the visual 
field under conditions of insufficient oxygen and low 
atmospheric pressure.) Arch. Augenheilk., 1935, 
109, 178-189.—After inhaling air containing 5 to 11% 
of oxygen, 13 subjects did not show any narrowing of 
the visual field; on the contrary, at the beginning of 
anoxemia there was a concentric enlargement of the 
field. The result was equally negative with 12 sub- 
jects (11 of them new) kept in a chamber with 
rarefied air corresponding to an altitude of 6000 to 
8000 meters. These facts contradict those of Gold- 
mann and Schubert (see IX: 4478).—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 


2620. Layman, J. D. Functions of the superior 
colliculi in vision. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 33-47. 
—Following recovery from operations on the superior 
colliculi, 24 rats were trained in a Yerkes discrimina- 
tion box to choose the illuminated alley; and also ona 
jumping apparatus to choose (1) a small white square 
in preference to a black one, and (2) horizontal in 
preference to vertical striae. Normal formation of 
light-darkness discrimination was not prevented by 
lesions undercutting or destroying the posterior three 
fourths of each superior colliculus, nor was habit 
formation involving light-darkness discrimination 
retarded by small unilateral lesions in the optic 
thalamus. Formation of a habit based on light- 
darkness discrimination was retarded by severe 
bilateral lesions in the geniculo-striate system plus 
severe unilateral lesions in the optic thalamus and 
midbrain region, and prevented by complete bilateral 
destruction of these areas. Lesions in the anterior 
parts of the superior colliculi involving the optic 
thalami or optic fibers to the thalami and midbrain 
produce retardation on the jumping stand in learning 
black-white discrimination. There is a suggestion 
that it is the optic thalami in the immediate vicinity 
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of the anterior part of the superior colliculi which, 
when invaded, produce retardation in black-white 
discrimination on the jumping board. There is 
evidence that retardation in learning the black-white 
discrimination is roughly proportional to the severity 
of the thalamic lesion. An unusually large percentage 
of cases with lesions in the superior colliculi and optic 
thalamus show abnormal jumping behavior.—E. 
Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

2621. Marsh, E. J. An early report of a case of 
cyclopia. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1937, 17, 346.—An 
abstract from records of the New Haven colony, dated 
1641, reports the birth of a cyclopean monster among 
a litter of normal pigs. A former servant who had 
only one good eye was considered responsible for the 
occurrence and was ultimately hanged, the sow being 
killed at the foot of the gallows.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. 
Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

2622. McFadden, F. Colored miral reflexes and 
a suggestion for studying these reflexes by modifying 
the keratometer. Amer. J. Optom., 1937, 14, 84-85.— 
In eyes in which an orange-red miral reflex was 
observed, the corneal epithelium was sometimes 
found to have a roughened orange-peel appearance, 
and at times was covered with a sebaceous fluid lying 
in narrow ridges which gradually flattened out. The 
old C.1. keratometer is best adapted for making this 
observation because of the relatively large surface 
of the central CC's. The author suggests substituting 
for the central tube of the instrument a pint tin dish 
with two lights inside, covered with a transparent 


sheet of white paper, the whole being pierced through 
the center to permit observation of these associated 
peculiarities of the cornea.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye 
& Ear Infirmary). 

2623. Melvin, O. J. Myopia, its possible cause and 


care. Amer. J. Optom., 1937, 14, 97-104.—Myopia 
in individuals whose family history is negative fre- 
quently appears during the 4th or 5th grade of school 
or after the first few months of confining near work. 
Relatively weak convergence, weak accommodation, 
or a combination of these factors together with pro- 
tracted near point fixation seem to be responsible. 
The part played by bad lighting is not so easily 
demonstrable but doubtless contributes to fatigue 
effects. Diagnosis consists in determining whether 
the primary etiological factor is weak convergence 
(with consequent over-stimulation of accommoda- 
tion on near point fixation) or weak accommodation 
(whose exercise entails excessive convergence). 
Treatment involves building up the defective function 
through orthoptics and, in the latter case, relieving 
the strain by prescribing bifocals—M. R. Stoll 
(Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

2624. Mund-Borgs, M. Sensibilitatsstérungen im 
Unterkiefer-Lippenbereich, ihre Pathogenese und 
Therapie. (Disturbances of sensitivity in the lower 
jaw and lips; their pathogenesis and therapy.) Diis- 
seldorf: Nolte, 1936. Pp. 23.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

2625. Nait6, K. Watakushi no taiken ni okeru 
kyokankakuteki genshé no sobyé. I. (A sketch of 
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synesthesia in my experience. I.) Jap J ,. 
Psychol., 1936, 3, 263-275.—A description of + 
author’s own photism.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). ™ 


2626. Pastore, A., & Mosso, P. La teorig della 
forma secondo il calcolo psicofisico a tre variabjj 
la logica del potenziamento. (The theory of ek 
according to psychophysical calculation with three 
variables and the logic of potentiality.) Arch. ji, 
Psicol., 1936, 14, 209-224.—Various Gestalt paar 
ments are reinterpreted to show that an explanation 
of the phi phenomenon requires the use of the reactive 
factor in the totality of stimulus-sensation-reactioy 
Second, the term form is shown to include two cop 
cepts often confused: a discursive form (D), whic 
is perceived, analytic, and systematic; and a univery 
form (U), which is intuitive and synthetic. The fry 
is a produced, the second a producing form. The task 
of logic in a theory of form is to find the D, or ce. 
ceptual unities in sensory data, and the U, or intuitive 
unity, which is the logical principle of the form of thy 
universe.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

2627. Rawdon-Smith, A. F. Experimental deg. 
ness. Nature, Lond., 1935, 136, 32.—The view js 
expressed that so-called “auditory fatigue’’ is not ap 
auditory phenomenon, but the result of the inter. 
vention of cortical factors. Decrease in sensitivity 
consequent upon continued stimulation of one ear is 
also apparent in the nominally unstimulated ear. 
The loss of sensitivity may be temporarily removed 
or lessened by an unexpected stimulus (e.g. darkness 
A relation to the phenomena of inhibition and dis 
inhibition is suggested.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2628. Riddell, W. J. B. Haemophilia and colour 
blindness occurring in the same family. Bri. | 
Ophthal., 1937, 21, 113-116.—‘The association 
haemophilia and color blindness in one family is not 
common.’ One family is described. Seven haemo- 
philic pedigrees were investigated as far as practicable 
and the affected members were examined for color 
defects. Ishihara’s isochromatic plates were used in 
all cases. Stilling’s plates, the Edridge-Green lantem 
bead, and wool tests were used as confirmatory tests, 
“Haemophilia and color blindness are both sex-linked 
characteristics.’"-—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optical 
Company). 

2629. Rieti, E. Ricerche sui tempi di reazione dell 
sensibilita superficiale negli epilettici. (Researches 
on reaction time to skin stimulation in epileptics 
Riv. Psicol., 1936, 32, 203-218.—43 epileptics (Jack- 
sonian cases and those having a visible organic dis 
order excluded) were tested for reaction time to pain 
touch and temperature on different parts of the skin 
surface, and as near as possible to the periods 
epileptic attacks. On the basis of the results, ti 
subjects could be divided into 3 groups: those who 
reaction times were the same or nearly as quick # 
those of normals; those who in general had a longe 
latent period than normals, but who at times cal 
up in speed of reaction to the median for norma’ 
and finally, a smaller group of mentally deteriorate 
cases who, if they reacted at all, were sometimes a0" 
to reach the normal median reaction time. '™ 
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thor concludes that epileptics are not slower in 
ans tion time than normals because of organic lesions, 
hut because of inattention.—T7. M. Abel (Trade 
Extension Classes, New York). 

2630. Schwarz, A. Graphische Darstellungen als 
Quelle optischer Tauschungen. (Graphical repre- 
ions as a source of optical illusions.) IJndustr. 


sentatl am 
chotech., 1937, 14, 19-23.—Five men, the author 


included, tested themselves on their ability to read 
and measure accurately some of the graphical repre- 
sentations of statistics as found in the Atlas of 


Graphical Statistics of Switzerland, over a period of 


two vears. The figures included vertical and hori- 
zontal bar graphs, vertical and horizontai lines, seg- 
ments of circles, pie charts, and cross-hatchings. The 
conclusions drawn are: (1) there has been no stand- 
ardization in graphical representation for standard 
values, and this has led to a 10% to 30% correctness 
between implication and inference; (2) the difference 
between the various types of graphical representa- 
tion, as measured by the correctness of the readers’ 
estimate of them, is negligible.—J. C. G. Seid] (Man- 
hattan College). 

2631. Smith, K. U. Visual discrimination in the 
cat: IV. The visual acuity of the cat in relation to 
stimulus distance. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 297- 
313.—A controlled method is described which permits 
the determination of the visual acuity of the cat as a 
function of the distance of the test stimuli from the 
point at which the animal is required to discriminate. 
Test stimuli consist of horizontal and vertical parallel 
lines and horizontal and vertical single lines. Dis- 
criminations made by two highly trained cats indicate 
that the visual acuity of the cat, as measured by the 
present experiments, corresponds to that of animals 
in possession of clearly differentiated fovea rather 
than to that of animals lacking this structure. A 
comparison of the results with those obtained by 
Kliiver with the monkey, using comparable methods, 
indicates no great differences between the visual 
capacities of the cat and the monkey in the discrim- 
ination of single lines—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


2632, Snyder, L. H., & Davidson, D. F. Studies 
in human inheritance, XIII. The inheritance of taste 
deficiency to di-phenyl-guanidine. Eug. News, 
1937, 22, 1-2.—Results of a study of 100 families 
442 individuals) indicate that the taste deficiency 
to di-phenyl-guanidine is dependent upon an auto- 
somal recessive factor. Of those tested 74.7% were 
tasters and 25.3% non-tasters. Sex is not a deter- 
mining factor in the expression of taste deficiency. 
‘he same group was tested for taste deficiency also 
with phenyl-thio-carbamide. Some individuals taste 
both compounds, some only the phenyl-thio-car- 
damide, others only the di-phenyl-guanidine, and 
others neither compound. Studies on the linkage 
mations of the two factors for these taste deficiencies 
are being prepared for publication. A bibliography of 
ive titles is appended.—_M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 

2633. Spiegel, H. G. Uber den Einfluss des 
Zwischenfeldes auf gesehene -Abstinde. (On the 
‘aluence of the intervening field on seen distances. ) 


2630-2637 


Psychol. Forsch., 1937, 21, 327-303.—A detailed study 
of the effect of the structural properties of the filled 
space on the well-known filled and unfilled space 
illusion. The number, size, shape, and color of the 
intervening stimuli, their Gestalt properties and rela- 
tive intensities, as well as absolute size and distance 
from the observer are all studied with regard to their 
effect on the illusion. The author attempts a field- 
dynamical interpretation in which he posits attrac- 
tive forces and resistance forces as arising in structured 
visual fields. When the constellation is dark on light 
a third type of force must be posited. The attractive 
forces seem to be of the nature which Kéhler has 
posited for stroboscopic movement. A _ separate 
haploscopic investigation indicates that the attractive 
forces are central in nature.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 


2634. Travis, L. E., & Knott, J.R. Brain potential 
studies of perseveration: I. Perseveration time to 
light. J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 97-100.—Using the 
electrophysiological technique for recording brain 
potentials as an approach to the problem of persevera- 
tion, these investigators measured the time during 
which the electrical activity continued after a light 
stimulus had disappeared. The light, a 150-watt 
Mazda lamp 10 feet from the eyes of the subject, was 
presented at aperiodic intervals. Statistical analysis 
of the records resulted in a mean perseveration time 
of .90 + 0.46 sec. Splitting the records into halves, 
the mean perseveration time for the first half was 
1.06 + 0.53 sec. and for the second half 0.89 + 0.39 
sec. Striking individual differences appeared among 
the 10 subjects, but no attempt was made to explain 
them. It appeared that repeated presentations 
lessened the perseverative value of the stimulus.— 
J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


2635. Trueblood, C. K. Complex visual dis- 
crimination in the cat. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 
239-244.—Two cats exhibited consistent discrimina- 
tion relevant to at least two varying characteristics 
of the stimuli discriminated; one cat attained, and for 
a short time maintained, discrimination relevant to 
at least three varying characteristics. The general 
character of the performances, however, suggests 
that the discriminative behavior of the cat with re- 
spect to such problems is not of a very advanced 
order.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


2636. Weel, P. B. v., & Thore, S. Uber die 
Pupillarreaktion von Octopus vulgaris. (Concerning 
the pupillary reaction of Octopus vulgaris.) Z. vergl. 
Physiol., 1936, 23, 26-33.—Extirpative tests show 
that the center which is essential for the neural control 
of the pupillary reaction in Octopus lies in the infra- 
esophageal ganglion. Contraction alone is controlled 
through this center; pupillary dilatation is not a true 
reflex in this animal.—T7. C. Schneirla (New York 
University). 

2637. Wever, E. G., & Bray, C.W. The perception 
of low tones and the resonance-volley theory. J. 
Psychol., 1937, 3, 101-114.—After briefly reviewing 
the literature on the perception of the lowest audible 
tone, these investigators describe a study in which 
“a pistonphone method was used for the generation of 
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sounds of sinusoidal form and of any desired intensity 
at frequencies between 5 and 60 cycles. A qualitative 
analysis of the effects of such stimuli revealed four 
phenomena: noise, intermittence, thrusting effect, 
and tone. A description is given of these phenomena 
and the conditions under which they occur. A close 
resemblance is found between them and the phe- 
nomena of beats. The phenomena resulting from 
stimulation with low frequencies, and similarly the 
phenomena of beats, are considered in relation to 
auditory theory. The place theories are found inade- 
quate, and the facts are explained in terms of the 
resonance-volley theory.”—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

2638. Winder, C. V. On the mechanism of stimu- 
lation of carotid gland chemoreceptors. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1937, 118, 389-398.—It is known that 
chemoreceptors in the carotid gland are sources of 
anoxemic and hypercapnic respiratory and circulatory 
reflexes. The reflex response to lack of oxygen and 
excess of carbon dioxide in the carotid segment was 
studied in relation to the effect of local poisoning with 
mono-iodo-acetic acid. Gas concentrations were as 
follows: control—6% carbon dioxide and 74-93% 
oxygen; anoxic—normal carbon dioxide, 0.5 % oxygen; 
hypercapnic—35% carbon dioxide, 64% oxygen; 
asphyxial—35 % carbon dioxide, 0.5% oxygen approx- 
imately. A progressive increase of ventilation 
occurred during onset of poisoning. It was possible 
to abolish the anoxic response while the hypercapnic 
persisted strongly, and in general it is concluded that 
the anoxic stimulation depends on a glycolytic process 


while the hypercapnic is largely independent of such 


a process. The question is raised whether two inde- 
pendent nervous mechanisms are involved, and it is 
suggested that if more than one set of fibers mediate 
the response they must be of very similar type.— 
T. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau of Traffic Research). 
2639. Wolf, E., & Zerrahn-Wolf, G. Flicker and 
the actions of bees to flowers. J. gen. Physiol., 1937, 
20, 511-518.—Bees are conditioned to collect food on 
natural and artificial flower beds, parts of which could 
be rotated or moved from side to side. A greater 
number of bees settle on the moving section of the 
flower bed than upon the section which is quiet. 
These results indicate that in nature the visual 
reaction of bees to flowers is mainly due to the flicker 
effect produced through the motion of the bees rela- 
tive to the flowers.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 
[See also abstracts 2590, 2592, 2593, 2672, 2695, 
2715, 2723, 2804, 8205, 2819, 2843, 2845, 2850, 
2863, 2895, 2898, 2921, 2924, 2935, 2959, 2990. ] 
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2640. Alm, O. W., & Whitnah, C.H. The relation- 
ship between brain lipids and learning ability of 
albino rats. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 389-403.— 
Maze-learning experiments on rats indicate that the 
acids of unsaturated galactolipids and unsaturated 
phospholipids are important brain factors in learning 
ability. The fatty acids of unsaturated phospholipids 
may have a more persistent and uniform relationship 
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to learning ability than the fatty acids of unsaturara 
galactolipids. Nothing conclusive can be inferred 
about the relationship between saturated lipids anj 
learning ability. A negative relationship betwee, 
cholesterol and learning ability seems probable. 1° 
brain lipids are organ specific, if they var, widely 

among different individuals, and if they are necessar 

for oxygen metabolism or for some other activin 

essential to the behavioral functions of neurons, the 
persistence of a positive relationship between yp. 
saturated lipids and learning ability is especially 

significant.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


2641. Brown, C. H. The relation of magnitude o 
galvanic skin responses and resistance levels to the 
rate of learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 20, 262-278 
—The problem of the present study was to determine 
the relation of the galvanic response evoked by , 
particular nonsense syllable to the readiness with 
which that syllable is learned. The results show tha 
the galvanic deflections per syllable follow closely the 
order of learning of the syllables. Deflections wer 
greatest for the first items, and greater for the last 
syllables than they were for those in the middle. The 
interpretation suggested is that the principles 
primacy and finality function in the memorizing of 
serially placed nonsense syllables, because there is a 
greater attention, tension, awareness, or apprehension 
(as measured by the galvanic response) on the part 


and final position. — H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2642. Brownell, W. A. Theoretical aspects of 
learning and transfer of training. Rev. educ. } 
1936, 6, 281-290; 337-339.—A review of the literature 
from Jan. 1, 1933 to Jan. 1, 1936, covering theories of 
learning, functions of muscular and neural mechan 
isms, controversies, applications of Gestalt to educa- 
tional practice and theory, laboratory studies of 
transfer, transfer in school subjects, and characte 
training. Bibliography of 72 titles.—S. P. Hayes, Jr 
(Mt. Holyoke). 


2643. Bunch, M. E., Cole, A., & Frerichs, J. The 
influence of twenty-four hours of wakefulness upoa 
the learning and retention of a maze problem in white 
rats. J. comp. Psychol., 1937, 23, 1-12.—A 4-uait 
multiple-T water maze was learned under conditions 
of massed practice by two groups of rats. One group 
was undisturbed for a period of 24 hours prior t 
training, while the other group was kept awake lor 
a comparable period. The groups consisted respec 
tively of 37 and 33 animals ranging from 60 to 
days of age. Swimming was the means of locomotion 
Both groups relearned the maze two weeks alter 
original training. In terms of trials to meet the 
criterion of three successive errorless trials there wa 
a small, statistically unreliable, difference in favor 
the wakeful group. The error and time scores 0! oe 
normal group were markedly inferior to those o! i 
wakeful group and the differences were statistically 
significant. Retention after two weeks was greater 
for the wakeful group, but the difference was sm 
and statistically insignificant. A repetition of the 
experiment was undertaken with a /-unit maze 
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from water was by wading instead of by 

The normal group comprised 30 and the 

| group 56 animals, the age range being 40 to 

The animals in the normal group had an 

rage trial score of 24.5, an average error score of 

and an average time score of 692.0 seconds. 

scores for the wakeful group were, respectively, 

52.5. and 350.6. In each instance the difference 

vas over four times its sigma. Retention was better 

‘the wakeful than in the normal group, but the 

erences were not statistically reliable—N. L. 
Peabody). 

2644. Buswell, G. T. Types of learning and gen- 
eral conditions affecting learning. Rev. educ. Res., 

36, 6, 291-299; 340-343.—A review of the literature 

lan. 1, 1933 to Jan. 1, 1936, covering motor 
ing and skill, memorization, maze learning, con- 

t formation, problem solving, insight,’ retention, 

forgetting, and general factors conditioning 

g. Bibliography of 80 titles.—S. P. Hayes, Jr. 

Holyoke). 

645. Byrns, R., & Healy, J. The intelligence of 

’. genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 474-478.—The 

) intelligence test percentile score of the 421 

of twins found among 199,850 high school stu- 

ts was significantly lower than that for the non- 

group; but among both like-sex and unlike-sex 

ns the full percentile range in ability was found. 

data were analyzed for comparisons involving 

irious possible groupings such as like-sex twins, 

e-sex twins, boy twins, girl twins, and non-twins, 

also for determining degrees of resemblance 

ween the twins of a single pair in the various 
ps.—E. Hetdbreder (Wellesley). 

1646. Cook, T. W. Amount of material and diffi- 
culty of problem solving. II. The disc transfer prob- 
lem. J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 20, 288-296.—The rela- 

between complexity and difficulty of solving 
erson’s disc transfer problem was investigated 

e method of equated groups (experiment I) and 

the method of counterbalanced order (ex- 
ment Il). The data from the two experiments 
agree, although the results of the method of counter- 
lanced order are partly invalidated by greater 
transier from complex to simple than from simple to 
mplex. The 2 block (3 basic move) problem was 
solved in nearly the minimum number of moves or 
trials. From the 3 block (7 basic move) to the 4 
ck (15 basic move) problem the increase in number 
‘errors was 10 times (experiment I) and 9 times 

‘xperiment II), or about the cube of the complexity. 

ves and time showed slightly smaller increases: 
‘and 6 times in experiment I and 7.3 times and 9.3 
times in experiment II. The chief reason for using 


¢ disc transfer problem is that increase in the num- 

*r ol moves changes the problem quantitatively but 
‘ qualitatively.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

_ O47. Gaines, T. R. Higher mental action. Los 

Angeles: Author, 1936. Pp. 95. $1.00.—R. R. 

"tloughby (Brown). 

‘ ‘048. Gardner, L. P. The responses of horses in a 
‘crimination problem. J. comp. Psychol., 1937, 23, 


twins. 


2653 


2644 


13-34.—62 horses were trained to obtain food from 
the one of three boxes which was covered with a black 
cloth. The position of the box varied from trial to 
trial in a random order. Learning was apparently in 
terms of vision, rather than smell. Many errors were 
due to the line of direction of the horse’s movement as 
it entered the experimental situation. For all animals 
the learning curve dropped rapidly during the first 
few trials. There was slightly more rapid learning in 
younger horses than in older ones. No sex differences 
were apparent. Percherons made fewer errors than 
Belgians. Draft horses showed a slight superiority 
over military and farm horses. The statistical re 
liability of these differences is not reported. Good 
retention was evidenced after a period of several 
months.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 

2649. Gardner, L. P. The responses of cows in a 
discrimination problem. /. comp. Psychol., 1937, 23, 
35-57.—41 cows were trained to obtain food from a 
cloth-covered box presented with two plain ones. 
The cloth-covered box varied in position from trial 
to trial. As in the experiment with horses, a black 
cloth was used. Smell was not a significant factor. 
A rapid decrease in errors was evidenced during the 
first few trials. Some cows showed good retention 
after a year. Age differences were slight. In terms 
of average error scores the Holstein, Guernsey, and 
Brown Swiss breeds exhibited more efficient learning 
than the Jersey, Shorthorn and Ayrshire. The 
statistical reliability of these differences is not re- 
ported. Cows compared favorably with horses.— 
N. L. Munn (Peabody). 

2650. Gordon, K. Samples of students’ originality. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 480-494.—Students in 
elementary psychology wrote essays on the topic 
“The Most Original Thing I Ever Did.’’ From about 
900 essays 10 were chosen as typical of the whole 
range of those written. These were printed and 
were rated in order of merit for originality by 391 
persons in advanced classes in psychology. An order of 
high reliability was obtained. The author believes that 
the value of the essays lies in the fact that they give 
illustrations of thinking processes in somewhat fresh 
and concrete settings.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

2651. Gulliksen, H., & Wolfie, D. L. A rational 
theory of discrimination learning. Psychometrika, 
1937, 2, 68.—Abstract.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2652. Hartmann, G. W. Learning as a function 
of the spatial interval between discriminanda. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 249-253.—The behavior of 
rats toward pairs of discriminanda separated by 
distances of 15, 30, 45 and 60 cm. respectively indi- 
cated that the rate of learning was adversely affected 
as the distances between the discriminanda became 
larger or smaller than 45 cm. This result points to a 
general law of behavior stating that there is an 
optimum spatial interval between all visual items to 
be discriminated.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

2653. Higginson, G. D. Maze learning with 
knowledge of pattern similarity. J. exp. Psychol., 
1937, 20, 223-243.—One maze pattern was rotated 
as a unit around a central point in such a way that the 
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start and goal position, for instance, were moved over 
four arcs of 90° each. Under these conditions 15 
male subjects, who had been informed concerning the 
nature of the rotation, learned a common unit of 
material four different times. The learning problem 
concerned the establishment, by means of a particular 
mode of attack, of a generalized pattern which could 
be fitted to each learning situation (irrespective of 
specific spatial relations) in such a way as to enable 
the subject to move through the maze without enter- 
ing blind alleys. When achievement is considered 
in terms of number of trials required for learning, the 
four patterns (0°, 90°, 180°, 270°) give the following 
mean values: 35.6, 14.6, 10.5, and 6.4. Also included 
in the report are results in terms of the number of 
blind alleys entered during learning, the number of 
times each blind alley was entered, and the sequence 
of order of alley elimination. These various measures 
give a complete story of the rate at which the estab- 
lishment of a generalized pattern proceeds on the 
successive learning occasions.— H. W. Karn (Pitts- 
burgh). 


2654. Jensen, M. B., & Lemaire, A. Ten experi- 
ments on whole and part learning. J. educ. Psychol., 
1937, 28, 37-54.—Alter various selections of prose 
and poetry had been equated in difficulty, the equated 
materials were learned by either the whole or the part 
method by 648 children in 10 different experiments. 
Several forms of the part method were used in the 
various experiments. The total amount of material 
learned and the time spent in study varied from 
experiment to experiment, but auditory presentation 
was used throughout. There is an indication that the 
whole method is superior in the case of poetry but 
that neither method is consistently superior for prose. 
17.2% of all the children learned significantly better 
by the part method, and 17.2% learned better by 
the whole method, but the superiority of either 
method in the case of a particular child cannot be 
attributed solely to the habituation to that method 
of learning. The low-IQ group had more cases of 
extreme difference in favor of each method. The 
materials used are presented in an appendix, but data 
on the relative difficulty of the materials when learned 
by the same method are not given.—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 


2655. Krechevsky, I. Brain mechanisms and 
variability: I. Variability within a means-end-readi- 
ness. J. comp. Psychol., 1937, 23, 121-138.—Using 
Dashiell’s ‘‘checker-board” maze, the author in- 
vestigated the “versatility” evidenced by operated 
and normal rats. The subjects were 26 normal rats 
and 30 rats with brain lesions of various kinds. Each 
animal was given one trial daily for 15 days. Twenty 
correct paths were available and versatility was 
measured in terms of the frequency of shifts from one 
path to another in daily trials. An error was any 
shift from a correct pathway. There was a difference 
of 21.81 errors in favor of the normal animals. Learn- 
ing curves based upon errors also indicated the 
superiority of the normal animals. The difference in 
number of different paths used was 2.46 in favor of 
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the normal rats. For number of shifts on consecytiy, 
days, there was also a difference in favor of the norms! 
rats. The differences were from 4.73 to 6.73 time: 
their sigmas. Animals with relatively minor lesion 
showed ‘‘a decided loss in ability to adopt a simp 
generalized response. Within this generalized 1. 
sponse (means-end-readiness) the operated anima) 
also shows a loss in the variety and plasticity of his 
hypotheses. The degree of impairment in these ty 
capacities seems to be independent of the locus of 
lesion, but is correlated significantly with the size of 
the lesion.” Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Peabod, 


2656. Krechevsky, I. Brain mechanisms anj 
variability: II. Variability where no learning is ip. 
volved. J. comp. Psychol., 1937, 23, 139-163. —The 
author asks, “Given a situation where no ‘errors’ are 
possible and ‘learning’ is reduced to a minimum, byt 
where the animal is permitted to vary or not to van 
his behavior, and where such variability is objectively 
‘inefficient,’ what will be the effect of a cortical injyry 
on such variability?”” A maze which met these re 
quirements was devised. Two groups of operated 
and two of normal rats, 81 animals in all, were tested 
under various conditions. Normal animals varied 
their responses more than operated ones, despite the 
fact that variability was neither essential nor de. 
sirable in order to obtain food. A decrement in such 
variability occurred even with minor lesions. Animals 
with lesions were thus more “efficient.’’ There was 
no correlation between size and locus of lesion and 
measures of variability. Bibliography.— \. L. Mum 
(Peabody). 

2657. Langer, W. C. An experimental critique 
of the measures of learning. J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 
195-221.—The author applies tests of reliability and 
validity to repetitions, time, and errors, as measures 
of learning, for several experimental studies. He 
finds that no single variable is an adequate measure 
of the learning process and suggests a learning scor 
involving all three variables. This learning index 


8 = 
submitted is LI = YETR. Scores computed by 
this formula show high correlation with each of the 


independent variables. The author believes the us 
of the LJ suggested would reduce confusion and 
disagreement.—F. L. Reinwald (Brown). 


2658. Lathan, C., & Fields, P. F. A report on the 
test-retest performances of 38 college students and 
27 white rats on the identical 25 choice elevated mazt. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 283-296.—The authors 
trained 38 students and 27 white rats on the same maze, 
using as nearly the same experimental procedures 
as possible (the students walked blindfolded beside 
the maze and followed it manually), and retested them 
exactly 30 days after they had met the criterion @ 
three errorless runs in one day. In general the mais 
were superior to the human subjects in original lear 
ing, and the humans were superior to the rats 10 the 
retest. The two groups were also compared in respect 
to variability, total time and error curves, respons 
to various parts of the maze, reliabilities compute¢ 
odd-even trials of the original learning, and 
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t reliabilities. Husband's findings indicating 
human beings learn in fewer trials, with fewer 
rs and in shorter time than rats are not supported 
this experiment.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


2659. Locke, N. M., & Goldstein, H. The relation 
of birth order, age of mother, and size of family to 
intelligence. J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 89-96.—Statistical 
inal f the records of 1500 children in the Hebrew 
rohan Asylum in New York City showed a con- 
sistent tendency (probabilities of significance range 

tween 71 and 91 chances in 100) for the later born 

be superior in intelligence. Variability decreases 

h order of birth. Analysis of 354 cases revealed 
, negative relation between age of the mother at the 
“me of the child’s birth and its intelligence when the 

nfusing factors of order of birth and size of family 
sre held constant. A negative relation between 
ntelligence and size of family appeared when the 

ther’s age and the order of birth were partialled 

Coefficients were low. Since heredity and post- 

ital environment do not wholly account for the 

results obtained, a possible pre-natal influence is 
ilated—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


660. Lorge, L, & Sells, S. B. Representative 
factors in the rat under ‘‘changed-incentive-tech- 
nique.” J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 479-480.—Rats 
which had learned a response rewarded by bread and 
milk behaved in such a way, when sunflower seeds 

e substituted for the bread and milk, as to indicate 

the learned act represented for the rat the 
food of bread and milk, or that the rat 
anticipated this specific food. The authors believe 
hat the technique used in this experiment may throw 
ht on the nature of incentive and of representative 
actors in animals.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


661. Lundholm, H. The psychology of belief. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Press, 1936. Pp. 245.— 
[here are two factors, one emotional, the other 
rational, chiefly effective in the induction of belief. 
The emotional factor operates as the consideration 
{ things in their relation to the ego; the rational, as 
the consideration of external relations. Even sugges- 
tion is efficacious in fixing belief only in conjunction 
with the principal factors, except in hypnosis. The 
induction of belief by sense perception occurs by virtue 
of a racially evolved purposive organization of the 
mind. Accordingly, the object of perception is always 
an object of special conation. Hence belief in the 
reality of perceptual objects is an instance of emo- 
tional induction. Belief thus engendered is, however, 
subject to qualification by the rational consideration 
ot things in their objective relations. This rational 
factor is grounded in the primordial general impulse 
0 curiosity. Out of this impulse is derived the appre- 
Cation of external relations essential to the practical 
ut Belief is held to guide conduct 


+ 
reve 


that 


lity of beliefs. 
under the theory that each belief is a cognitive-cona- 
lve disposition, acting as a member of the complex 
o! impulses whose integration issues in action. The 
“xperience of belief is not a “derived emotion” but 
“€ conscious qualification of the act of believing.— 
fi, A, Brautigam (Colgate). 


2659-2664 


2662. Muenzinger, K. F., Poe, E., & Poe, C. F. 
The effect of vitamin deficiency upon the acquisition 
and retention of the maze habit in the white rat. 
II. Vitamin B: (G). J. comp. Psychol., 1973, 23, 
59-66.—55 rats were fed depleted diets from™the age 
of two to that of six weeks, and 54 litter mates of 
these were fed a normal diet throughout the experi- 
ment. Both groups learned a water maze at the age 
of seven weeks. This maze was relearned when the 
animals were 90 days old. Immediately following 
the relearning tests, all animals learned a new maze. 
The non-depleted group was slightly superior to the 
depleted group in time, error, and retracing scores. 
This was true for all three learning situations. These 
differences, except for time in relearning, were sta- 
tistically insignificant. In terms of trials to learn 
the first maze, the normal group was slightly superior. 
This condition was reversed for learning of the second 
maze. Again, the differences were statistically in- 
significant. The authors conclude that “vitamin Bs: 
deficiency beginning at the age of 14 days and lasting 
for 4 weeks in the diet of nursing rats produces no 
deterioration of maze-learning ability or at least a 
much smaller one than does vitamin B-complex 
deficiency under similar experimental conditions.”’— 
N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


2663. Nissen, H. W., & McCulloch, T. L. Equated 
and non-equated stimulus situations in discrimination 
learning by chimpanzee. I. Comparison with un- 
limited response. J. comp. Psychol., 1937, 23, 165- 
189.—Equated stimuli (E technique) comprised one 
positive and one negative stimulus presented simul- 
taneously. Non-equated stimuli (NE technique) 
comprised one positive and nine similar negative 
stimuli presented simultaneously. The authors’ aim 
was to compare discrimination learning under these 
two conditions of stimulus presentation. With both 
techniques the animals were allowed, until the 200th 
trial, to respond until the correct compartment was 
opened. Four chimpanzees learned two pattern 
and two color discriminations. They relearned these 
discriminations after a lapse of time. The animals 
were then required to learn the reverse of each habit 
with the same technique as in initial training or with 
the alternate technique. In terms of trials, time, and 
trials in which one or more errors occurred, the NE 
technique was superior to the E technique. How- 
ever, fewer errors (counting every error per trial, 
i.e., zero to one for the E technique or zero to nine 
for the NE technique) were made with the E than 
with the NE technique. Data concerning initial 
responses on each habit, total learning scores on 
original and reversed habits, responses to oddity, and 
transfer are reported.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


2664. Odani,S. [Experimental studies upon brain 
mechanisms in learning. III. The function of the 
cerebral cortex in the retention of the maze habit. ] 
Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 3; 277-316.—‘‘Under 
normal conditions the maze is learned chiefly by the 
guidance of visual sensory cues, but it is not learned 
as a serial habit dependent upon strictly local visual 
stimuli. Some more general function, something 
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like a generalization of direction is being established. 
The retention of the maze habit is related in a specific 
way with the occipital cortex, but at the same time 
it is also a function of the cortex as a whole. The 
visual cortex has, in addition to its specific sensory 
function, a non-sensory, non-specific function, with 
respect to which the entire cerebral cortex, including 
the occipital cortex, is wholly undifferentiated. The 
efficiency of this unitary function is conditioned by 
the mass of functional tissue.""—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


2665. Peak, H., & Deese, L. Experimental ex- 
tinction of verbal material. J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 
20, 244-261.—40 subjects learned nonsense syllables 
by the anticipation method, and the latency of the 
second member of each pair in response to the first 
was recorded. The initial syllable of each experi- 
mental pair was then repeated 50 times alone by the 
experimenter with the presentation of its paired 
associate: (a) in Group I with no instructions; (b) in 
Group II with the repetition of initial instructions, 
“to pronounce the syllables appearing in the appa- 
ratus."". Latencies of control and experimental 
syllables were tested immediately after extinction 
and 24 hours later. Results are as follows: (1) Syl- 
lables put through extinction procedure showed for 
both groups a greater number of syllables forgotten, 
and more marked increase in the latency of syllables 
not forgotten, than did control syllables. (2) In 
Group I there was some evidence of spread of this 
inhibitory effect to control syllables. (3) After the 


passage of 24 hours the effect of non-reinforced repeti- 


tion tended to disappear, so that control and experi- 
mental syllables were close together in terms of both 
the syllables forgotten and the latencies of the re- 
membered syllables. The extent to which the results 
obtained are analogous to certain characteristics of 
the conditioned response is discussed.— H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

2666. Poe, C. F., Poe, E., & Muenzinger, K. F. 
The effect of vitamin deficiency upon the acquisition 
and retention of the maze habit in the white rat. 
Ill. Vitamin B;,. J. comp. Psychol., 1937, 23, 67-76.— 
80 rats were subjected to a diet deficient in vitamin 
B, from the age of two to that of six weeks. 80 litter 
mates of these animals were fed a normal diet through- 
out the experiment. At the age of seven weeks both 
groups learned a water maze. This maze was re- 
learned when the rats were 90 days old. A new maze 
was then learned. For all three situations and for 
every measure of learning efficiency (trials, errors, 
time, retracing) the normal group was markedly 
superior to the deficient one. All of the differences 
were statistically reliable. ‘The three studies of this 
series have ... demonstrated that vitamin B- 
complex and vitamin B, deficient diets beginning at 
the age of fourteen days and lasting for four weeks 
have a decidedly deleterious effect upon the maze- 
learning ability of white rats. On the other hand, a 
vitamin B: deficient diet under identical experimental 
conditions does not seem to have such an effect.’’— 
N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


2667. Sat6, K. [Studies on the apprehension of 
relation. Part II. 1. Experimental analysis of the 
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problem of transfer of selective response.) /,, | 
exp. Psychol., 1936, 3, 219-261.—A historical sun, 
mary concerning selective response in terms of ahs 
lute or relative criteria is followed by the autho; 
own experiments using 53 kindergarten children ang 
10 adults having no special psychological training: 
these were requested to differentiate between pairs o{ 
different size. He reached the conclusion that “whey 
the difference between the stimuli in the learning ang 
the critical experiments is large, the selection tends 
to be absolute, and if small, it becomes relative: whe, 
the difference between the stimulus pairs in the learp. 
ing and the critical experiments is large, it tends to 
be quasi-absolute, i.e. to take the stimulus nearer ty 
the positive, and if small, it becomes relative: whey 
the time interval between the learning and the critical 
experiments is short, it tends to be absolute, but jj 
long, it becomes relative; when the subject is higher 
in the developmental scale, it tends, ceteris paribus 
to be absolute, and if lower, it becomes relative: and 
when the amount of training is large, it tends to be 
absolute, but if small, it becomes ambiguous.”’ Sych 
being the case, ‘“‘most of the complications of the 
problem can be explained by the ambiguity of the 
task in the learning and the critical experiments and 
by the existence of differential thresholds of various 
kinds: the differential threshold may differ as the 
stimuli are given singly, in pairs, or in triplets in the 
learning and the critical experiments, or as they are 
to be discriminated in perception and in recognition.” 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2668. Schlosberg, H. Conditioned responses in 
the white rat: II. Conditioned responses based upon 
shock to the foreleg. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 
107—138.—10 rats were subjected to from 5 to 20 
conditioning sessions or a total of 90 to 300 paired 
stimulations. A barely threshold shock to the foreleg 
resulted in slight changes in the breathing rhythm 
As the shock was increased in strength, the response 
became more extensive, successively involving sharp 
inspirations, squealing, toe movements, leg with- 
drawals, and finally struggling. Conditioned responses 
to a buzzer or light were gradually established. As 
the conditioned response increased in strength and 
stability, it resembled, in a rough way, the response 
to stronger and stronger shocks. Shifts in breathing 
rhythm appeared after a few stimulations and under 
favorable conditions the inspirations and_ squeals 
became stabilized after 20 presentations. The most 
specific response, foreleg withdrawal, was mort 
refractory to conditioning. It became reasonably 
stabilized in only one rat and required 100 paired 
stimulations. The inclusion of short-circuiting 
contacts so that the rat could prevent or terminate 
the shock by a leg withdrawal did not accelerate the 
conditioning process. The influence of strength o 
shock, extinction, test presentations of conditioned 
stimulus, and relative effectiveness of buzz and light 
are considered. The results of this study substantiate 
those reported for tail withdrawal.—E£. Hetdbrear 
(Wellesley ). 

2669. Scott, T. C. Imagery—to what extent 's It 
a function of the maze pattern? /. genet. Psyc', 
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1036, 49, 271-278.—The maze pattern itself is a very 
-oortant factor in determining the type of imagery 
- method of attack used in learning. A systematic 
maze, reducible to some common unit, calls forth in 
ost cases a certain type or types of imagery peculiar 
lhe unsystematic maze, which is not reducible 
a unit of construction, not only calls forth varied 
types of imagery in one subject but produces a varia- 
tion in imagery from subject to subject.—E. Hetd- 
er (Wellesley ). 
2670. Scott, T. C. Minor variations in maze 
patterns: IT. The effect upon the accuracy of the 
reproductions of the maze. J. Psychol., 1936, 2, 
245-258.—Subjects were asked to reproduce five 
ir finger, one groove) Warden type mazes. Of 
the 253 drawings, 112 were correct for turns, 127 were 
orrect for turns but could be measured, and 14 
were so incorrect that they could not be measured. 
Ten of these fourteen were drawings of the groove 
maze The lengths of alleys were overestimated. 
The average estimation of all horizontal moves was 
creater than that of the vertical moves.—F. 
inwald (Brown). 


2671. Skaggs, E. B. The effects of training on 
individual differences: Series I. J. genet. Psychol., 
1936, 49, 261-267.—The effects of training on indi- 

dual differences were investigated by means of a 

rmboard problem in eight separate studies involving 
ght different groups of subjects. Regardless of the 
riterion used, of differences of sex, length of rest- 
4use, or form of distribution of practice, the results 


indicate that individual differences in the groups 


studied were reduced by practice. The data do not 
indicate what results would have been obtained if 
very subject had been tiained to his physiological 
mit.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


2672. Snygg, D. Maze learning as perception. 
. genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 231-239.—The assump- 
tion of a close similarity between learning and per- 
ception is tested by analysis of learning and errors 
nmultiple-U mazes. The results indicate that maze 
learning is a process of increasing differentiation from 
the total situation, during which the maze is first 
perceived as a general path to the food box and is then 
differentiated into sub-mazes whose solution is de- 
pendent on the further differentiation of those sections 
where a change in procedure is necessary. The impli- 
cation is that the less complete individuation is prior 

‘earning, as Gestalt theories hold it to be in percep- 

nm. In this case, learning and perception can be con- 
sidered as equivalent.-E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


) 


2673. Spence, K. Analysis of the formation of 
visual discrimination habits in chimpanzee. J. comp. 

hol., 1937, 23, 77-100.—In discrimination learn- 
ing chimpanzees favor or avoid stimuli in accordance 
with the relative amount of reinforcement these have 
iad in previous problems; this is evidence for the 
es s theory involving relative excitatory strengths 
ol the discriminanda. The animals do not learn to 
ciscriminate better than do lower forms, and this is 
evidence against Krechevsky's hypothesis theory for 
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this type of learning. Bibliography —R. R. Wil- 


loughby (Brown). 

2674. Travis, R. C. Practice and rest periods in 
motor learning. J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 183-187.—A 
modification of the Koerth pursuit rotor was used to 
study the significance of work and rest periods in 
motor learning and efficiency. Learning curves 
obtained showed a significantly high jump in efh- 
ciency after each rest period. With continuous prac- 
tice for the same length of time a fairly consistent 
progressive decrease in efficiency was obtained. 
F,. L. Reinwald (Brown). 

2675. Travis, R. C. The effect of the length of 
the rest period on motor learning. /. Psychol., 1937, 
3, 189-194.—The effect of rest periods on learning of 
an eye-hand coordination task (pursuit oscillator) 
was studied. With a constant practice period of five 
minutes it was found that a 20-minute rest period was 
more effective than 5 minutes, 48 hours, 72 hours or 
120 hours.—F. L. Reinwald (Brown). 


2676. Trueblood, C. K., Boutelle, W. E., & Vaughn, 
A. E. Behavior of white rats in a maze requiring 
delayed response. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 227- 
231.—The behavior of white rats on a maze requiring 
delayed response led to the conclusion that though 
some rats may be capable of successful non-postural 
delayed responses, such responses probably lie close 
to the upper limit of the animals’ capacities and are 
less characteristic than the responses made on the 
basis of overt bodily attitude—E. Heidbreder 
(Wellesley). 

2677. Wallis, W. D. Observations on Dr. Alice M. 
Leahy’s ‘‘Nature-Nurture and Intelligence.” J. 
genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 315—324.—A critical examin- 
ation of Leahy’s study, supported by an analysis of 
the data supplied by her, led the author to the follow- 
ing conclusion: “The two groups of control and 
adoptive children studied by Dr. Leahy are, it appears, 
not properly comparable by linear correlation. There 
are different frequency distributions of 1.Q. of children 
in the two series, and there are different frequency 
distributions of environmental status scores. En- 
vironmental status, therefore, is not held constant. 
At present it appears not to be known whether selec- 
tion of children under six months of age might in- 
fluence 1.Q. of the selected group. The possible effect 
of the psychological factor, consciousness of adoption, 
has not been assessed. More validly comparable 
results could be achieved by holding environmental 
status constant, and by pairing children of the same 
1.Q.”—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

2678. Waters, R. H. The principle of least effort 
in learning. J. gen. Psychol., 1937, 16, 3-20.— 
Two maze patterns were used, (A) a nine-cell gridded 
pattern, arranged like regular city blocks which could 
be traversed from corner to corner by many paths 
of equal length but varying numbers of turns, and 
(B) the three squares across the diagonal of the first 
pattern. Both were used in alley and elevated form 
for rats, and pattern A was also used as a stylus and a 
relief maze for undergraduates. Rats generally took 
the path with the smallest number of turns in pattern 
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A, but not in B. Human subjects showed no con- 
sistent preferences. Wheeler's law of least action 
does not seem applicable to the data for several 
reasons. Waters prefers Gengerelli’s or Tsai’s formu- 
lation of comparable principles, but finds that they 
do not predict the behavior observed. The failure 
is attributed to specific factors in the experiments, and 
to a limitation of the animals’ capacity to discrim- 
inate. Hence the experiment indicates limitations to 
the general law, but does not invalidate it.—H. 
Schlosberg (Brown). 


2679. Wiley, L. E., & Wiley, A. M. Studies in 
the learning function. Psychometrika, 1937, 2, 1-20. 

The error function of the theoretical learning curve 
developed by Thurstone has been fitted to maze data 
from rats subjected to cortical insult. There is a high 
degree of relationship between the number of errors 
necessary to complete learning as predicted from the 
curve and the experimental measure of learning (total 
errors minus errors on first trial). The procedure 
provides a method of analysis for individual learning 
records and it may be used to shorten the training 
period. The goodness of fit indicates that the under- 
lying logic of the learning curve is plausible.— 
(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


[See also abstracts 2568, 2613, 2839, 2937, 2955, 
2958, 2966, 2975. ] 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


2680. Beck, L. F. Manual skills and the measure- 
ment of handedness. /. Psychol., 1936, 2, 259-272.— 
“The performances of the right and left hands of 96 
men were measured on five tests of manual skill. 
Sixty men with right-handed preferences made up 
Group I, while the remaining 36 subjects who had 
histories of sinistral preferences comprised Group II. 
Intermanual differences of the 96 men on two of the 
tests, viz., single plate tapping and the spool packer, 
tended to give unimodal distributions with con- 
siderable overlapping of scores in Groups I and II. 
Intermanual differences on the remaining three tests, 
the motility rotor, triple plate tapping, and the 
pursuit rotor showed smaller amounts of overlapping 
of the two experimental groups: a fact interpreted as 
showing the more discriminative nature of these tests 
as measures of handedness. Correlations among 
intermanual differences on all of the tests showed 
considerable commonality, suggesting some general 
or central laterality factor.""—F. L. Retmwald (Brown). 


2681 Binder, H. Uber alkoholische Rauschzu- 
stinde. (On the states of alcoholic intoxication.) 
Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1935, 35, 209-228; 
36, 17-51.—Description of simple and normal states 
of intoxication as a reaction to an excess of alcohol, 
with subcortical excitation, then fatigue and dis- 
inhibition of the more primitive functions, without 
hallucinations and delusional ideas; and of abnormal 
conditions in the form of crepuscular, delusional and 
hallucinatory states, constituting an abortive form of 
delirium tremens.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 
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2682. Chein, I. The problems of heredity an, 
environment. J. Psychol., 1936, 2, 229-2447, 
existing views of the hereditarians and the enyiroo. 
mentalists are reviewed and criticized. The op. 
clusion reached is that development is epigenetic: 
heredity being simply a stage of development — 
F. L. Reinwald (Brown). 

2683. Clark, L. B., Leonard, S. L., & Bump, 6 
Light and the sexual cycle of game birds. Scien» 
1937, 85, 339-340.—Results of experiments show tha 
light is a primary factor in inducing sexual activity 
in pheasants, quail and grouse, through the mediation 
of the hypophysis. Once this hypophyseal-gonad 
reaction is begun it cannot continue indefinitely with 
adequate light, but only until the hypophysis falters 
in the production of the gonad-stimulating hormone 
through causes unknown.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown), 

2684. Conen, M., & Ténnies, J. Messung des 
Muskeltonus bei erzwungenen Bewegungen. (Meas. 
urement of muscle tone under forced movement. 
J. Psychol. Neurol., Lpz., 1936, 47, 40-48.—Ap 
apparatus is described which records simultaneously 
the curves representing forced movements of limbs 
and the amount of muscular resistance to such move. 
ment. Records characteristic of normal muscular 
tone are presented. The paper is illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams.—C. J. Herrick (Penn- 
sylvania). 

2685. Corey, E. L. Effects of cortico-adrenal 
extract on estrus cycle of hypophysectomized rats. 
Proc. Soc. exper. Biol., N. Y., 1937, 36, 41-43 
H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

2686. Crozier, W. J., & Enzmann, E. V. Concen- 
ing critical periods in the life of adult Drosophila. / 
gen. Physiol., 1937, 20, 595-602.—The curve describ- 
ing the rate of accumulation of deaths in male and 
female fruit-fly (Drosophila) populations as a function 
of age is very similar to that describing the rate of 
alteration of resistance to alcohol vapor as a function 
of age. In both these curves there are found periodic 
accelerations of rate which occur at exactly the same 
time in the life of the organism. The periodic accelera- 
tions are interpreted as being manifestations ol 
periodic fluctuations in the speed of general metabolic 
events within the animal.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

2687. Forbes, T. W., & Bolles, M. M. Correla- 
tion of the response potentials of the skin with ‘“‘excit- 
ing” and non-“‘exciting” stimuli. J. Psychol., 19%, 
2, 273-285.—The Hindle string galvanometer was 
used to record two types of electrical responses of the 
skin from the dorsal areas reacting alone, and from 
the palm and dorsum in series. Mild shock and wor 
association (non-‘‘exciting” stimuli) yielded a cot- 
stant response of the ‘‘a” type, while the “b’’ response 
reduced in amplitude with successive stimulation. 
The latter response was reinstated by startle, ment 
effort, apprehension-inducing situations, and affectivt 
or emotional association reactions. This “tb” response 
is thought to be related to sympathetic activity” 
F. L. Reinwald (Brown). 

2688. Gaskill, H. V., & Cox, G. M. Patterns © 
emotional reactions. I. Respiration; the use ° 
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analysis of variance and covariance in psychological 
data. J. gen. Psychol., 1937, 16, 21-38.—Breathing 
-ocords were obtained during rest and during several 
» situations. Samples from each were com- 
he basis of several measured characteristics. 

data were treated by the analysis of variance 
riance. The results do not seem to confirm 
theories of emotion. The respiration patterns 
complex, and the analysis shows ‘that a 
cator of emotion does not exist.” Con- 
discussion is devoted to the advantages of 

vel statistical techniques.— H. Schlosberg 


2689. Gellhorn, E., & Joslyn, A. The influence of 
oxygen want, hyperpnea and CO, excess on psychic 
processes. Psychol., 1937, 3, 161-168.—It was 
found that O. want (7%-9%) causes a prolongation 
of time necessary to perform number cancellations 
and the Kraepelin addition tests. The effects of 
hvperpnea and excess CO, are similar. On readmis- 

of air the effects disappear, and even a super- 
rmal phase appeared in the case of hyperpnea. 

e authors believe that these results are to be 

ined on the basis of circulatory changes.—F. L. 
Rein Brown). 

2690. Gelma, E. L’érotisme sénile chez la femme. 

e erotism in women.) Encéphale, 1935, 30, 

37-752.—There seems to be no exact relation be- 

een internal secretions, particularly of the ovarian 

and sexual desire, which is evident after 

n of menstruation, extreme reduction of the 

| organs, and even castration. Its unrestrained 

manifestation in certain older women can be ex- 

plained only in terms of senile involution.—(Courtesy 

2691. Goralewski, G. Zentralnervensystem und 
Anoximie. (The central nervous system and 
noxemia Arbettsphystologie, 1935, 9, 94-118.— 
Using an apparatus for regulating the oxygen con- 
( the respired air, the author allowed 50 

bjects to inhale oxygen-deficient air and studied 

r reactions to and accomplishment in a writing 
and drawing test. Under the conditions given, the 

iting became illegible and motor disturbances of 
vallidal origin (tremor, ataxia, athetosis) appeared. 
‘he disturbances began when the oxygen concentra- 
tion reached 6 or 7%.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

2092. Hinsel, M. Dynamographische Unter- 
suchung der Arbeitstypen und der Konstanz indi- 
vidueller Arbeitskurven. (Dynamographic study of 
work types and the constancy of individual work 

rves.) Leipzig: Gebr. Gerhardt, 1937. Pp. 64.— 


> We 
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wloughby (Brown). 
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2693. Harris, J. A., & Gunstad, B. The measure- 
ment of the individuality of women with respect to 
their capacity for bringing the foetus to term. Jn 
R sendahl C.O., & others, J. Arthur Harris, Botanist 


snd Piometrician. Minneapolis: Univ. Minn. Press, 
90. Pp. 159-177.—Certain women tend to bring 
4 larger and others a smaller number of their preg- 
hancies to term than would be expected from a chance 


distribution of the number of children born. There 
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is a positive correlation between the fates of the 
pregnancies of the same mother.—J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 


2694. Harris, J. A., & Gunstad, B. Fecundity in 
the American-born and foreign-born inhabitants of 
New York City. Jn Rosendahl, C. O., & others, 
J. Arthur Harris, Botanist and Biometrician. Min- 
neapolis: Univ. Minn. Press, 1936. Pp. 178-195.— 
The proportion of pregnancies brought to term is 
significantly smaller in American-born than in 
foreign-born mothers. A marked drop in this propor- 
tion for American mothers about 1900 suggests that 
from that period on induced miscarriages may have 
been a factor.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


2695. Heil, K. H. Beitrige zur Physiologie und 
Psychologie der Springspinnen. (Contributions to 
the physiology and psychology of the jumping 
spiders.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1936, 23, 1-25.—The 
stimuli which govern booty-capture and mating 
responses of salticid spiders were investigated. Acci- 
dental contact releases a turning reaction, then 
seizure or the mating response may appear, in de- 
pendence upon visual stimulation. When the contact 
is somewhat intense the spider leaps away. Chemical 
stimuli were found secondary to vision in controlling 
all such behavior (e.g., flies and wasps were followed 
readily even when enclosed in glass tubes). As for 
visual stimulation, size, rate of movement, and 
“form” were found important. The limits of effective 
stimulation for different responses were roughly 
determined in tests with artificial stimuli. Objects 
(e.g. disks) of less than 8-10 mm. were jumped upon, 
whereas larger objects (or rapidly approaching small 
objects) caused the spider to “freeze’’ or to leap 
away. Agitation or jerky motion of the object 
facilitated seizure, whereas slower oscillation of the 
entire object and its curvilinear approach facilitated 
the dance and mating response. In “form” tests, 
objects were used which resembled prey or the sex 
partner more or less closely. However, “form” 
appeared indeterminate in importance, since size and 
movement were not fully controlled. Extirpative 
tests showed the principal eyes to be far more essential 
for these responses than were the anterolateral eyes. 
In Umweg tests salticids were able to cross a gap in 
approaching a fly, even though this approach necessi- 
tated losing sight of the object and passing directly 
away from it for a portion of the distance.—T. C. 
Schneirla (New York University). 


2696. Hirsch, G. Nuovi contributi al cosiddetto 
‘tempo di ripresa.’ (New contributions on so-called 
‘recovery time.’) Arch. ital. Psicol., 1936, 14, 225- 
231.—Methods and results are given for three experi- 
ments studying reaction time, recovery time, and the 
period of adaptation necessary for subjects to become 
accustomed to the apparatus and procedure. For 
15 subjects the rank order method gave coefficients 
of correlation as follows: recovery time and period of 
adaptation, .96; recovery time and reaction time, 
.186; reaction time and period of adaptation, .164. 
The experiment reaffirms the importance of recovery 
time, as first observed and studied by Ponzo, for both 
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theoretical and applied psychology.—C. J. Herrick 
(Pennsylvania). 

2697. Hoffmann, P. Die physiologischen Eigen- 
schaften der Eigenreflexe. (The physiological char- 
acteristics of myotatic reflexes.) Ergebn. Phystol., 
1935, 36, 15-108.—Using both mechanical and 
electrical means for investigating reflexes, the author 
gives a comprehensive account of the characteristics 
of myotatic reflexes (Eigenreflexe) and other reflexes 
(Fremdreflexe), with emphasis upon the former. 
Some discussion headings are: the type of muscles 
having a myotatic reflex, its adequate stimulus, 
threshold, manner of responding, summation and in- 
hibition, refractory period, rebound, “klonus’’ and 
its hysterical and voluntary arousal, the spread and 
fatigue of myotatic reflexes, tension and relaxation 
reflexes, the effect of poisons, and the development 
of reflexes in the fetus. Some characteristics of the 
myotatic reflexes, as contrasted with those of other 
reflexes, are: the reflex sequence is uncoordinated, 
there is no summation, reflex time is very short and 
markedly constant regardless of strength of stimulus, 
there is very little fatigue, the refractory period is 
like that of the motor neurone, it cannot be directly 
influenced voluntarily, and strychnine has no effect. 
A 150-title bibliography and 24 illustrations are given. 

G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2698. Humphreys, L. G., Buxton, C. E., & Taylor, 
H.R. Steadiness and rifle marksmanship. /. appli. 
Psychol., 1936, 20, 680-688.—Four groups of 43 stu- 


dents each, varying in degree of experience and 
expertness in rifle marksmanship, were given tests of 
steadiness in posture, in thrusting, in standing, and 


with rifle. A relatively high intercorrelation was 
found among these measures of steadiness. A mul- 
tiple correlation of .77 was obtained between rating 
on marksmanship and the four tests of steadiness. 
Rifle steadiness correlates .72 with this same criterion 
of marksmanship.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological 
Corporation). 

2699. Huntsman, A. G. ‘‘Migration” and ‘‘hom- 
ing” of salmon. Science, 1937, 85, 313-314.—The 
author discusses the belief that the salmon, after 
having been spawned, spends a number of years in 
its native river, then makes a feeding migration into 
the ocean and after several more years finds its way 
back to the native river by instinct. Although the 
possibility of obtaining accurate data is* small, the 
author concludes from his observations and from 
the reports of others that the alleged instinctive be- 
havior is not present.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


2700. Jasper, H. H., & Raney, E. T. The physi- 
ology of lateral cerebral dominance: review of 
literature and evaluation of the test of simultaneous 
bilateral movement. Psychol. Bull., 1937, 34, 151- 
165.—‘‘Mixed dominance may accompany defective 
development or instability of the central nervous 
system. It is considered a handicap in the equilibrium 
of the most highly integrated functions, especially 
those of the language mechanism, but a handicap 
which may be overcome when present in an individual 
with a sufficient resistance to or tolerance for this 
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potential cause of nervous disorder. The reason wh 
nervous instability results in nervous disorder in ope 
case and creative activity in another needs further 
investigation. . . . Results bearing upon the evalya. 
tion of motor lead preference in attempted simultane. 
ous movement as a test of lateral dominance hays 
been presented with the conclusion that this test lacks 
sufficient reliability for individual examination py; 
that there is, under certain conditions, a statistically 
significant tendency in groups of right- and left. 
handed individuals for the muscles of the nop. 
dominant side to lead in attempted simultaneoys 
movement.’ Bibliography of 43 titles.—R. 
Brown (Yankton). 

2701. Joppieh, G. Vererbung und Zwillings- 
forschung. (Heredity and the study of twins 
Mschr. Kinderforsch., 1936, 67, 166-178.—A sym. 
mary of the literature on twin resemblance in various 
mental and physical traits. Extensive bibliography 
of the recent German literature on this subject— 
F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

2702. Konorski, J., & Miller, S. On two types of 
conditioned reflex. J. gen. Psychol., 1937, 16, 264- 
272.—Konorski and Miller object to Skinner's desig. 
nations of two types of conditioned reflex, and prefer 
their own prior terminology (Type I for classica 
conditioning, Type II for “‘prize and punishment 
They further object to Skinner’s analysis of the latter 
type and present their own analysis, with a detailed 
discussion of the differences.— H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

2703. Ledebur, J. v. Beitriige zur Physiologie der 
Schwimmblase der Fische. III. Uber Veriinderungen 
der Gasdriise bei trommelsuchtigen Fischen. (Con- 
cerning the physiology of the swim bladder in fishes 
III. Concerning changes of the gas glands in tympani- 
form fishes.) Z. vergl. Phystol., 1936, 23, 34-41 
When the fish Serranus cabrilla is brought sudden; 
to the surface from a depth of more than 100 meters, a 
foamlike mass of tiny gas alveoli normally lying 
around the gas bladder now presses out through eye 
sockets and esophagus and expands the body. The 
anatomy and physiology of these structures were 
studied in relation to the gas bladder itself. The 
results are not easily reconciled with prevailing theo 
ries of gas release in the swim bladder.—T. 
Schneirla (New York University). 

2704. Lochhead, J. H. Body orientation of the 
lower Crustacea. Nature, Lond., 1936, 138, 232-25). 
—The author considers the various manners 0! 
orientation among the Branchiopoda and the possible 
mechanisms underlying such orientation. Four main 
controlling factors suggested are: aeration of the 
water, gravity (either automatic or neural contro! 
the surface resistance of the animal, and light— 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2705. Lomas, C. W. The psychology of stage 
fright. Quart. J. Speech, 1937, 23, 35-44.— The exper 
mental findings pertinent to the problem of stage 
fright are summarized under five generalizations 
(1) the physiological picture differs little in fear, rage 
excitement, or vigorous physical action; (2) adrenalin 
alone, or adrenalin and thyroxin together, while they 
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y produce all of the physiological changes common 
1, do not produce the conscious states known 
emotion except in rare instances; (3) the physio- 
sical changes produced in the body at critical 

ments are of such a nature as to contribute to the 

‘ent use of muscles, to cause an increase in the 
vailable energy, and to protect the body against loss 

blood: (4) the organizz ation of emotional! responses 
takes place on a subcortical level, probably in the 
5) the degree of integration of behavior 
stimulation varies widely. The 


i otior 


amus, 


der emotional 


| findings regarding emotion are held to support 


1éTai tl 
the view that “stage fright does not differ in chemical 

visceral components from the strong emotions 

racteristic of vigorous and effective speech.”’ 
ecific evidence is found “‘in the common knowledge 

te ublic speec h inhibits the digestive processes, a 
wn function of adrenalin.’”” The unpleasant 

— of stage fright is considered a function of 
lisorganization and lack of cortical control of the 
vigorous activity aroused by the situation. Three 

eories of stage fright control are considered. The 
theory is rejected as likely to main- 
a related glandular activity. The 
shift-of-attention”’ theory is effective, but devices 
eading to cortical control by distraction fail to 
ntegrate activity in the direction of the speaker's 
goal. “The integration of emotional activity toward 
the definite goal of carrying a message to an audience 

ikely to offer a solution of the problem.” Individual 

ferences in the degree of emotional response to 
speech situations complicate the treatment of stage 
fright. W. Wilke (New York University). 

2706. MacBride, E. W. An ancestral habit in a 
sea-urchin. Nature, Lond., 1935, 135, 995.—Observ- 
ng a heart urchin (Echinocardium cordatum) climb 
nder unusual circumstances like a sea urchin, the 

thor concludes that “the heart urchins have sprung 
rom ancestors which, did they live now, would be 
regarded as regular urchins, so that we find buried 
leeply in what we may call ‘psychic constitution’ of 
the heart urchin an inherited habit (which) can 
function if the necessity for it arrives."—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 


2707. Marinescu, G., & Copelman, L. Studiul 
emotivitatii prin reflexul psiho-galvanic. (The study 
i emotivity by the psychogalvanic method.) Anal. 

hol., 1936, 3, 33-53.—The psychogalvanic reflex 
proves to be a very useful method for analysis of the 

egetative nervous system and the emotional life. 
One studies the modifications determined by various 
ntellectual and emotional stimuli. The psycho- 
vanic reflex is first of all a function of the emo- 
tional intensity of the stimulus and also has some 
relation to intellectual stimuli, which arouse it. The 
psychogalvanic method seems to have important 
applications in vocational guidance, legal medicine, 
testimony, etc. It may have some discriminative 
power as peat the various nosological entities of 
psychiatry.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


2708. auadan R. A. Psycho-physiological 
Studies at high altitudes in the Andes. I. The effect 


vigorous action”’ 
or increase 
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2706 2710 


of rapid ascents by aeroplane and train. comp. 
Psychol., 1937, 23, 191-225.—The data reported in 
this study were obtained with the author and nine 
other members of the International High Altitude 
Expedition to Chile as subjects. They comprise 
verbal reports, various physiological measures (pulse, 
blood pressure, etc.), and psychological measures 
(writing, problem solving, after-images, memory, 
sensory threshold, phorias, etc.). The results indicate 
“that rate of ascent is an important variable; that 
both simple and complex psychological functions are 
significantly impaired at these altitudes; and that 
there is a close inter-dependence between the partial 
pressure of oxygen in the.internal environment of the 
organism and the functional capacity of the central 
nervous system.”’ Large bibliography.— N. L. Munn 
(Peabody ) 


2709. McFarland, R. A. Psycho-physiological 
studies at high altitudes in the Andes. II. Sensory 
and motor responses during acclimatization. J. 
comp. Psychol., 1937, 23, 227-258.—Tests were given 
to the 10 members of the International High Altitude 
Expedition to Chile at various altitudes up to 20,140 
feet. The tests, which were carried out at intervals 
over a period of three months, comprised determina- 
tion of auditory thresholds, of ocular muscle balance, 
of fatigue, of accommodation and convergence, of 
ability to name colors in native and foreign language, 
of after-images, of simple and choice reaction time, of 
neuro-muscular coordination, and of mirror drawing 
ability. There was a significant decrease in sensori- 
motor efficiency at high altitudes. This is attributed 

» “physico-chemical cellular changes in the central 
nervous system due to the arterial oxygen unsatura- 
tion associated with the diminished partial pressure 
of oxygen.”” An increase in the variability of response 
at high altitudes was also observed. The author 
believes that this is due to “alterations in capacity 
for concentration associated with the more general 
physiological changes, as well as to those in the cen- 
tral nervous system alone.”’ Extensive bibliography. 
—N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


2710. Misbach, L. Reciprocal modifications in 
the patellar reflex and a concomitant voluntary reac- 
tion. J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 63-88.—This is an investi- 
gation of reciprocal modifications in the patellar 
reflex quadriceps tension in opposite leg, and depres- 
sion of a finger dynamometer with right or left hand 
according to judgment of relative brightness of a 
visual stimulus. Critical events were recorded simul- 
taneously on bromide paper. Time relations between 
tendon blow and the visual stimulus were controlled 
electrically and by means of a Bergstrom chrono- 
scope; they were varied in steps of 60 sigma between 
the following limits: tendon blow precedes the visual 
stimulus by 240 sigma and follows visual stimulus by 
900 sigma. Results from four subjects were con- 
sistent, and showed: (1) that the patellar reflex is 
diminished in amplitude and its latency tends to 
increase when tendon blows follow the visual stimuli 
within an interval of the order 60 sigma; (2) that no 
diminution in quadriceps tension appears in the 
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absence of the knee jerk; (3) that amplitude of the 
patellar reflex is maximal and latency is shortest when 
tendon blows occur nearly simultaneously with overt 
voluntary response, and that quadriceps tension in 
absence of the knee jerk is also maximal in this inter- 
val; that patellar events elicited within an interval 
extending from 240 sigma before visual stimulation to 
about the midpoint of the voluntary reaction-time 
effect a reduction in the latter, while stimuli not dis- 
criminated from tendon blow but producing no knee 
jerk were relatively ineffective for reducing reaction 
time.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

2711. Oberto, S. L’analisi del volere nell’opere di 
Narziss Ach. (The analysis of volition in the work of 
Narziss Ach.) Arch. ital. Psicol., 1936, 14, 259-261.— 
Abstract and review of Ach’s Analyse des Willens.— 
C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

2712. Pavelco, V. Functia afectivitatii. (The func- 
tion of affectivity.) Anal. Psthol., 1936, 3, 74-109.— 
A description and analysis of the nature and function 
of emotivity and sentiments. Sentiments are im- 
portant tools with which we control our adaptation to 
the environment. They are to some extent a crisis, 
but a temporary and salutary one. When the crisis, 
however, is too prolonged, sentiments may handicap 
greatly our healthful adaptation.— N. Margineanu 
(Cluj, Rumania). 

2713. Radulescu Motru, C. 
psihologie. (Endocrinology and psychology.) Bu- 
curesti: Societatea romana de psihologie, 1937. Pp. 
24. Lei: 24.—A review of endocrinological contribu- 


Endocrinologie si 


tions to psychology. The review is a part of a univer- 
sity course in psychology.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, 
Rumania). 

2714. Reich, W. Experimentelle Ergebnisse tiber 
die elektrische Funktion von Sexualitéit und Angst. 
(Experimental results on the electrical function of 
sexuality and anxiety.) Copenhagen: Sexpol-Verlag, 


1937. Pp. 41. 5 dan. Kronen.—The term libido as 
a measure of psychic energy is no longer a metaphor, 
but may be taken as an electro-energetic expression. 
By means of an amplifier-oscillograph system elec- 
trical potentials have been recorded from the arm, 
palm, tongue, lips, ear lobes. areola, penis, and 
vaginal and rectal mucosa of normal and neurotic 
subjects during rest and various stages of sexual 
excitement and anxiety. Rest potentials range from 
10 to 40 mv. in non-erogenous areas and as high as 
200 mv. in erogenous zones. Sexual excitation results 
in an electrical charge in sexual zones which is propor- 
tional to the intensity of the erogenous sensations. 
A complete sexual experience is characterized by a 
tension-charge-discharge-relaxation pattern. The me- 
chanical stimulation of an erogenous organ (penis), 
although causing erection, produces no electrical 
potential unless accompanied by desire or pleasurable 
(lust) sensations. Plates illustrate potential variations 
recorded from the semi-erect penis during mechanical 
stimulation and during a self-induced (onanistic) 
orgasm; from the lips, tongue and palm during tickle, 
itch and pressure phenomena; from the tongue when 
stimulated by salt and sugar; and from the female 


breast during pleasurable stimulation of the njp,), 
Records are also shown which are taken from the 
finger tips of a man and woman during a lust{yj 4,3 
unlustful kiss and during a naked embrace. Anogo- ,. 

. ° ° KOT Or 
displeasure introduced during the course of sey), 
excitement inhibits the electrical fluctuations a 
potential. The source of the electrical charge in sexy.) 
zones is thought to be the vegetative ganglion appara. 
tus. Sexuality is the result of free expression of thi 
apparatus, while anxiety is the result of a centr 
blocking.—D. B. Lindsley (Brush Foundation 
Western Reserve). y 

2715. Ries, E. Fiitterungsversuche bei Zoobotryon 
(Bryozoa). (Feeding experiments with the bryozoap 
Zoobotryon.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1936, 23, 64-99,—p 
connection with a detailed investigation of intra- and 
extraplasmic digestion and of phagocytosis after 
feeding with various substances, ingestion behavior 
was also studied. The autozooid possesses a certain 
“selectivity,” in that large or very rough particles 
cause muscles to close the mouth and oral cilia t 
reverse in their stroke. ‘‘Injurious substances" 
released in the vicinity, and contact with thick masses 
of particles, cause the autozooid to contract into 
the zooecium. Otherwise all presented materials 
(e.g. carmine, corn starch, india ink) are ingested in 
the same manner. The “choice of food” thus is 
mechanically conditioned, and the chemical qualities 
of materials in the vicinity play a role only in s0 far 
as they influence the general condition of the indi- 
vidual.—T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

2716. Selye, H. A syndrome produced by diverse 
nocuous agents. Nature, Lond., 1936, 138, 32—A 
“general adaptation syndrome” was found in exper: 
ments with rats. It appears when the organism is 
severely damaged by non-specific nocuous agents such 
as exposure to cold, surgical shock, excessive exercise 
or intoxication with sublethal doses of various drugs; 
it is independent of the nature of the damaging agent, 
and represents a response to damage as such.— 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2717. Simonson, E. Der heutige Stand der Theorie 
der Ermiidung. (The present status of the theory ol 
fatigue.) Ergebn. Physiol., 1935, 37, 299-365.- The 
problem of fatigue and its mechanisms is considered 
in the light of underlying principles, with due regard 
to the central nervous system. These principles are: 
(1) accumulation of fatigue products, (2) exhausvoa 
‘of “activity substances’’ (7 dtigkeitssubstansen), \9) 
physico-chemical changes, and (4) disturbances 0 
the regulating and coordinating mechanisms. The 
author also considers subjective and objective 
fatigue, the effect of psychical stimuli (emotion) 0 
fatigue, inhibition and fatigue, and the practic 
significance of fatigue. An extensive bibliography § 
given. Reference is also made to the 800-title bid 
liography on fatigue by Durig and the no less exter 
sive one by Griesbach.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown): 

2718. Skinner, B. F. Two types of conditioned 
reflex: a reply to Miller and Konorski. J. ase 
Psychol., 1937, 16, 272-279.—To avoid further om 
fusion Skinner calls the two types S and R, depencisg 
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whether the reinforcement is contingent on a 
aulus (classical type) or on a response. His 
is of type R differs from that of Miller and 
anorski in that he assumes that the response (as 
pressing) is an “operant,’’ and need not be 
adent on any specific stimulus. The assumption 
uch a spontaneous response makes possible a 
nylation which has certain advantages over that 
norski and Miller.— H. Schlosberg (Brown). 
719. Séken, G. Reaktionszeit und Konzentra- 
tionsfahigkeit. (Reaction time and the capacity for 
ecentration.) J. Psychol. Neurol., Lpz., 1936, 
47, 116-137.—In preparing tests for use in psychiatric 
| neurological diagnosis, it is essential to standard- 
oth normal and abnormal subjects of various 
cational levels, to define carefully the psycho- 
al situations involved, and to use populations 
arge enough to establish the range of variability. 
If these criteria are observed, acceptable quantitative 
rms can be established even for single attributes of 
e mind. The coefficients of variation of reaction- 
time values indicate the capacity for concentration, 
the obtained figures permitting unequivocal 
about individual observers. The best 
is found in subjects with average 
reaction time, but the correlation is only .35.—C. J 
Herrick (Pennsylvania). 
2720. Spencer, W.K. Anew type of skeletal move- 
ment. Nature, Lond., 1935, 136, 679.—The author 


Ul 


a , 


with 
sdor nt 
judgments 


describes a type of skeletal movement which requires 
neither a muscular nor a nervous mechanism, but de- 
pends upon automatic adjustments of hydrostatic 


pressure acting upon an elastic body wall.—G. F. J. 
] r (Brown). 

2721. Steige, R. Gefiihl und Affekt. 
and affect.) Rosenheim: Obb. Verlagsdr., 
Pp. 47.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2722. Tolman, E. C. Demands and conflicts. 
Psychol. Rev., 1937, 44, 158-169.—Three problems of 
motivation are (1) the nature and definition of de- 
mands, the mechanisms by which secondary 
demands are derived from primary ones, and (3) the 
laws of conflict between competing demands. De- 
mands are “intervening variables’ between organic 
lactors and environmental stimulus objects. Primary 
demands are either positive or negative, depending on 
whether they are expressed in final consummatory or 
avoiding acts. Secondary demands are demands for 
stimulus objects which are acquired by their associa- 
tion with the stimulus object of the primary demand, 

virtue of intervening hypotheses. Special cases 
are those of “fixations” and “sign-magic’’ (symbol- 
ism). Conflict or competition between demands is 
vest explained in terms of Lewin’s field concepts.— 

1. G. Bills (Chicago). 
mnie Weyrauch, W. Das Verhalten sozialer 

espen bei Nestiiberhitzung. (The responses of 
‘cial wasps to supraoptimal nest temperatures.) Z. 
vergl. Physiol., 1936, 23, 51-63.—Steiner’s investiga- 
<0 Was extended to permit a species comparison. 
Special observation nests were used, temperature 
readings being taken from a thermometer thrust into 
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an upper comb. At 32° C. wing “fanning” appears; 

at higher temperatures liquid is spread around the 

nest on outer and inner surfaces and on the combs; 
above 35° C. the wasps are forced from the nest. 

Polistes species were found inferior to Vespa species 

in the liquid-distributing behavior. In Polistes fluid 

is deposited only in single droplets; water distribution 
is confined to the nest itself; liquid is obtained only 
outside the nest; and frequently the mother-queen is 
engaged in the activity alone or with but a few 
workers. In Vespa the fluid is laid down in small 
patches or in strips, with renewal upon evaporation; 
at temperatures above 33° C. fluid is also spread in 
the nest vicinity; larval secretion is taken up within 
the nest before less accessible external sources are 
visited ; and a great proportion of the workers typically 

engage in the activity. The report is essentially a 

descriptive one.—T. C. Schneirla (New York Uni- 

versity). 

2724. Winder, C. V. Pressoreceptor reflexes from 
the carotid sinus. Amer. J. Physiol., 1937, 118, 
379-388.—In dogs the isolated carotid segments were 
perfused with defibrinated blood and Locke's solution 
equilibrated with carbon dioxide and oxygen. The 
pressure of the system was controlled. The vascular 
reflex to pressure was found to be constant and defi- 
nite. Cutting the vagosympathetic depressor trunks 
allowed the sinuses a greater effect on systemic blood 
pressure, whereas with the aortic nerves intact the 
carotid sinus heart reflex was variable and often 
reversed by the stimulation of aortic endings. The 
carotid sinus respiratory reflex was still less constant 
and was also often reversed by the influence of aortic 
nerves.—T. W. Forbes (Harvard Bureau of Traffic 
Research). 

2725. Yuasa, E. Hiré6 no sekkekkyi chinké 
sokudo ni oyobosu eikyé. (Effect of fatigue upon the 
sinking speed of red blood corpuscles.) Kaigun 
Gun’'t-kai Zasshi, 1936, 25, 777 ff.—A test of the sink- 
ing speed of red blood corpuscles after supper, when 
compared with that immediately after rising in the 
morning, indicated an increase, which is also true in 
physical fatigue. This increase, the author thinks, 
is due to metabolic products originating in muscular 
fatigue.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

[See also abstracts 2576, 2581, 2603, 2612, 2619, 
2628, 2634, 2638, 2641, 2643, 2659, 2662, 2666, 
2674, 2675, 2731, 2733, 2778, 2793, 2799, 2808, 
2823, 2833, 2838, 2841, 2854, 2867, 2868, 2887, 
2890, 2937, 2958, 2964, 2971, 2994, 3010, 3013, 
3015, 3016, 3017, 3018. ] 
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2726. Karpf, F. B. Dynamic relationship therapy. 
I. The Freudian background. Soc. Work Technique, 
1937, 2, 57-64.—This is the first of a series of articles 
on the psychotherapy of Otto Rank as related to 
other schools of psychotherapy.: A critical analysis 
of the fundamental Freudian concepts is given. 
M. Keller (Brown). 

2727. Knight, R. P. Application of psychoanalytical 
concepts in psychotherapy: report of clinical trials 
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in a mental hygiene service. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1937, 2, 99-109.—The practicing psychiatrist is often 
faced with cases which can be greatly helped in a 
relatively small number of psychotherapeutic inter- 
views if he can penetrate and understand the dynamic 
structure of the case in one or two interviews. Fre- 
quently a regular psychoanalysis, although desirable, 
is inexpedient or impossible. The author has been in 
charge of a mental hygiene consultation service ina 
psychiatric clinic for the past several years, and on 
the basis of experience in treating various types of 
clinical psychiatric problems of varying degrees of 
severity the attempt is here made to illustrate the 
use of psychoanalytic concepts and modified psycho- 
analytic methods in understanding and treating such 
cases. Several case studies with discussion of the 
method of approach and the technique of psycho- 
therapy used in each are reported.—J/. F. Brown 
(Kansas). 

2728. LaForgue, R. Clinique psychanalytique. 
(Psychoanalytic clinic.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 
1936, 9, 146-174.—This is the second installment, 
containing chapters 4 and 5, of the author's survey of 
clinical psychoanalysis. He points out that the 
patient wishes to escape conflict by building up his 
ailment. The role of the analyst is to break down this 
escape and to study the conflict itself. For the male 
the essential conflict derives from the requirement of 
accepting manhood in spite of the pain of castration, 
the feeling of guilt for all the acts for which he will be 
responsible, etc. For the female it is the acceptance of 


womanhood in spite of the humiliation, suffering, risk 


of death in childbirth, etc. The patient, therefore, 
wishes to remain in a state of childlikeness and is 
opposed to cure. Almost any sort of symptoms can 
be treated, e.g., impotency in the male, frigidity in 
the female, perversions, homosexuality, kleptomania, 
exhibitionism. The process of cure is complex, for 
in all cases the analyst must reactivate the initial 
neurosis. Age, heredity, constitution, etc., will 
determine how soon the patient will let go his neurotic 
attachments and start on the road to recovery.— 
J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

2729. Lowtzky, F. Sceren Kierkegaard: |’expéri- 
ence subjective et la révélation religieuse. Etude 
psychanalytique. (Séren Kierkegaard: subjective 
experience and religious revelation. A psychoanalytic 
study.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1936, 9, 204-314.— 
This is a psychoanalytic interpretation of the life and 
writings of Séren Kierkegaard, religious philosopher 
of Denmark (1813-1855) who became known over 
Europe only after his death. He is supposed to have 
influenced Ibsen, Wassermann, Thomas Mann, and 
Jaspers. His philosophy rejects the German idealism 
of Hegel and substitutes for this a philosophy of 
existence, a substitution of subjectivism for objective 
thought. The writer finds the basis for Kierkegaard’s 
conceptions and struggles in incidents described from 
memory. These incidents include one in the bedroom 
of his father and mother, and the Oedipus situation 
is primary.—J. Mc V. Hunt (Brown). 

2730. Markuszewicz, R. Rewizja podstawowego 
pojecia Freudyzmu. (Revision of the fundamental 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, DREAMS, HYPNOSIS 


idea of Freud.) Kwart. psychol., 1936, 8, 357-394 — 
The author points out an inconsistency betwe 
the theory and practice of psychoanalysis in explair 
ing pathological conflicts. Freud's greatest discover 
the idea of psychic dynamics, has not found an ade 
quate place in Freudian theory; Freudian theory 
still not strictly psychoanalytic, as it deals primaril 
with a phenomenon of consciousness, the super-ego 
rather than with a phenomenon of instinctive 4 
namics. The author suggests a revision of the theor 
—T. M. Abel (Trade Extension Classes, New Yor 

2731. Page, J. The effect of barometric pressure 
on nocturnal motility. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 49 
471-474.—Kymographic records of bed-spring move. 
ments from the time four subjects retired for the 
night (9:00 p. m.) until they arose in the morning 
(6:00 p. m.) were obtained for over 50 nights. Wher 
correlated with barometric pressure readings, 1 
significant relationships were obtained between 
barometric pressure and motility as measured ip 
this experiment.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

2732. Popescu, I. Psihanaliza, doctrina lui Freud, 
(Psychoanalysis, the doctrine of Freud.)  Sibiy 
1936. Pp. 323. Lei: 120.—A popular presentation 
of psychoanalytic theory.— N. Margineanu (Clyj, 
Rumania). 

2733. Révész, G. Die psychoanalytische Trieb- 
lehre. (The psychoanalytic doctrine of instinct 
Amsterdam: N. Z. Voorburgwal, 1936. Pp. 12. RM 
.80.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2734. Servadio, E. Psicoanalisi e sessuologia. 
(Psychoanalysis and sexology.) Riv. Psicol., 1936, 
32, 219-225.—The author discusses the contributions 
of psychoanalysis, in the first place in understanding 
the problem of sexuality in its normal and pathological 
manifestations, and secondly, in its prophylactic and 
reeducative aspects.—T7T. M. Abel (Trade Extension 
Classes, New York). 

2735. Servadio, E. Psicoanalisi e |etteratura 
(Psychoanalysis and literature.) Riv. Psicol., 1936 
32, 226-233.—The author reviews several ancient 
and modern literary works, showing the contributions 
psychoanalysis has made and can make toward their 
deeper understanding. The characters of Oedipus, 
Medea, Don Juan, Hamlet, and Schnitzler’s Fraulein 
Else are discussed, as well as the complete works o! 
Edgar Allan Poe.—T. M. Abel (Trade Extension 
Classes, New York). 

2736. Spitz, R. Choix objectal masculin et trans 
formation topologique des névroses. (Masculine 
choice of objects and topological transformation 
neuroses.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1936, 9, 175-201.— 
This writer points out that the forms of psychologic! 
ailments have changed markedly during the last 50 
years. At the same time man’s ideal of woman has 
been changing from that of the large voluptuous typ 
to that of the thin mannish type. Sociological factos 
are responsible for this latter change, but the changt 
in the ideal of woman has in turn altered the forms 0! 
many neuroses. At the same time that virility and 
masculine qualities are coming to be desired in . 
female, homosexuality is coming to be tolerated an 
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aderstood. At the same time psychoanalysis has 
‘een educating people to discuss neuroses openly. 
As a result many forms which were once segregated 
are now allowed to function openly in society, whence 
che increase of people requiring psychoanalytic care.— 
—McV. Hunt (Brown). 

See also abstracts 2562, 2714, 2802, 2803, 2869, 
2947. | 
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2737. Allen, C. Modern discoveries in medical 

psychology. New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. x + 
280, $2.75.—A history of methods in medical psy- 
chology for the last forty years is presented in simple 
anguage and in an interesting manner. The first 
hapter, dealing with ‘‘Mesmer and the Discovery of 
Hypnosis” is intended to serve as an introduction to 
the following eight chapters, touching and evaluating 
the important contributions of Janet, Prince, Freud, 
\dler, Jung, Kretschmer, and Pavlov. The author 
thinks that ‘““Pavlov’s work does tend to throw a 
creat deal of light on the work of Freud, and their 
theories are not really mutually incompatible.”” The 
book has grown out of the original series of lectures 
which the author had given at the University of 
London.— K. S. Yum (Chicago). 
2738. Backmann, L. Pseudodemenz und ur- 
spriingliche Persénlichkeit. (Pseudo-dementia and 
original personality.) Berlin: de Gruyter, 1937. 
Pp. 19.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2739. Bergler, E. Die psychische Impotenz des 
Mannes. (Psychical impotence in the male.) Bern: 
Huber, 1937. Pp. 147. M 4.50.—R. R. Willoughby 
Brown). 

2740. Berlit, B. [Statistical study of hereditary 
taint in a selected group: siblings and parents of 362 
officers and inmates of a hospital in Saxony. ] Z. ges. 
Veurol. Psychiat., 1935, 152, 622 ff.—Berlit reports a 
study in which an attempt was made to estimate the 
incidence of mental disease in a control group of em- 
ployees of a hospital for patients with mental disease. 
In estimating the incidence of a particular disease only 
those relatives were included who were within the age 
group during which that disease is known to occur. In 
1807 siblings Berlit found the following percentages of 
incidence of various diseases: dementia paralytica, 
U.41; schizophrenia, 0.79; epilepsy, 0.41; mental de- 
haency, 0.62; hysteria, 0.41; psychopathic person- 
ality, 2.4; psychopathy-like states, 4.8; alcoholism, 
0.08; suicide (without psychosis), 4.6; mortality from 
tuberculosis, 24.1. 1.13% of the siblings were not 
ocated. In 724 parents the following percentage 
incidences of abnormal mental states was found: 
schizophrenia, 0.15; manic-depressive psychosis, 0.47; 
dementia paralytica, 0.15; senile psychosis, 0.95; 
mental deficiency, 0.13; hysteria, 0.27; suicide (with- 
_ psychosis), 1.3; alcoholism, 0.41; psychopathy, 
‘.1; psychopathy-like states, 4.8; mortality from 
cerebral accidents, 17.3 (including parents between 
21 and 100 years of age); mortality from carcinoma, 
1S. An important source of error is the psychiatric 
diagnosis. The data collected from a group of this 


type are somewhat more accurate than similar in- 
formation from a random sample of the population. 
(Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.) 

2741. Berner, J. Forsorg for 4ndssvake. (Care 
of the mentally deficient.) Tidsskr. norske Laegeforen., 
1937, 57, 258-264.—A detailed account of the present 
status of public care of the mentally deficient in Nor- 
way. The present provisions are found to be totally 
inadequate and a plea is made for more adequate 
legislation.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 


2742. Brander, T. [Significance of external factors 
in the development of feeble-mindedness: a study 
of twins.] Mschr. Kinderheilk., 1935, 63, 276 ff.— 
This study deals with the tendency which now pre- 
vails in Germany to sterilize adults, who, it is feared, 
may produce feeble-minded offspring. Brander took 
10 pairs of twins as the subjects for his study. He 
feels that most previous studies have lacked proper 
control cases and have been made on an insufficiently 
large number of subjects. The study of twins gave 
him excellent controls. Among these 10 pairs, 13 
subjects were feeble-minded. Although there was a 
history of alcoholism and epilepsy in several of the 
families, there was no case of feeble-mindedness. 
However, in the case of every one of the 13 feeble- 
minded persons there was a history of abnormal labor. 
In one case high forceps was used, while in the other 
12 delivery was by breech presentation. The author 
comes to the conclusion that great caution must be 
used in asserting that feeble-mindedness is hereditary. 
—(Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.) 

2743. Brill, M. Measuring institutional adjust- 
ment of mentally deficient boys. J. appl. Psychol., 
1936, 20, 736-747.—Among 333 mentally deficient 
boys two groups were equated so that the outstanding 
difference between groups was ‘‘continuous social 
adjustment.’’ Ratings on the Yepsen adjustment 
score card differentiated these two extreme groups. 
An item analysis revealed 14 pairs of items that may 
be used in an abbreviated form.—R. S. Schultz 
(Psychological Corporation). 

2744. Brugger, C. Die Vererbung des Schwach- 
sinns, 1933-1935. (The hereditary transmission of 
feeble-mindedness, 1933-1935.) Fortschr. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1937, 9, 93-102.—The author discusses 
investigations concerning the inheritance of feeble- 
mindedness which have been published in the two-year 
interval preceding 1935. The first part of the article 
is devoted to publications concerned with general 
theory and statistical studies. Other sections deal 
with cretinism, mongolism, amaurotic family idiocy 
and tuberous sclerosis. Bibliography.—D. S. Oberlin 
(Delaware State Hospital). 


2745. Claparéde, E. Observations psychologiques 
chez une aphasique. (Psychological observations on 
an aphasic case.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1936, 37, 340-341.—Collaborating with Lambercier, 
the author gave a series of tests to an aphasic woman, 
49 years of age. She had motor aphasia, with alexia 
and agraphia. The study was made with the purpose 
of examining the theories of Goldstein, Griinbaum, 
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Head, etc., who consider that aphasia is due to a 
disturbance in the Grundfunction. A film was made 
showing the activities which the patient was able to 
perform. She showed no disorientation, apraxia, or 
loss of the symbolic function. The difficulties which 
she experienced in trying to carry out complicated 
instructions seemed to arise from her language dis- 
turbance, which prevented her from retaining the 
instructions as a whole. However, there was found a 
curious lack of comprehension of words relating to 
space, such as “‘on,”’ “along,” “between,” etc. When 
pictures were given her to classify into certain cate- 
gories, she sometimes made errors.—M. R. Lambercter 
(Geneva). 

2746. Ferri, N. A. The behavior of health. Boston: 
Bruce Humphries, 1937. Pp. 231. $1.00.—In the 
preface the author states that “ideas through sugges- 
tion and the nervous system represent the raw mate- 
rial out of which is spun largely, if not totally, the 
thread of the entire structure and function of life.” 
There are four parts and twelve chapters. Some of 
the chapters are: the rationale of disease; criticism 
on health and disease; flashes of a new dawn; life, 
mind, its meaning; the ways of ideas through sugges- 
tion. Figures and a bibliography of 58 titles are in- 
cluded.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


2747. Fisher, V. E. Auto-correctivism: the psy- 
chology of nervousness. Caldwell, Idaho: Caston, 
1937. Pp. 337. $3.50.—The viewpoint of this book is 
frankly teleological and mentalistic. Only psycho- 


biological criteria of personal normality are seen to be 


constant; these are motivational. Motives are 
classified into 3 types: (1) somato-motives which 
subserve the individual's physical well-being, (2) self- 
less or racial motives, including sympathy and sug- 
gestibility, which subserve propagation and its ends, 
and (3) selfish or ego-motives which subserve indi- 
viduation. Tracing the origins of these motives 
phylogenetically, the writer finds the lower forms of 
life directed only by somato-motives and racial 
motives. Ego-motives appear when racial preserva- 
tion comes to be accomplished through care of young, 
for such responsibility requires the individual to save 
himself. In man, with his capacity for differentiation 
and the variety of influences which affect his living, 
one of these types of motives may come to hold sway 
at the expense of the others. When this occurs, an 
automatic tendency to react against this imbalance 
comes into play. This is aulo-correctivism. Neurotic 
symptoms, then, “are purposive efforts to restore a 
quantitative balance between racial and egoistic 
motivation,” although their particular form is deter- 
mined largely by such secondary factors as per- 
sonality, intelligence, childhood conditioning, etc. 
Numerous cases are described to show the manner in 
which this form of interpretation operates. The 
latter two-thirds of the book is devoted to an applica- 
tion of the theory to symptomatic acts, to the various 
forms of neurosis, and to sexual mania; e.g., ‘‘Indi- 
viduals who make a practice of being late are always 
belabored with an exaggerated proclivity to yield to 
the wishes of others.’"—/J. Mc V. Hunt (Brown). 
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2748. Fleck, U. Uber Religiositat der Epileptier 
(On the religious attitudes of epileptics Arch 
Psychiat. Nervenkr., 1935, 103, 122-135.—The autho, 
examined the expressions of religious feeling jn 157 
individuals with essential or symptomatic epilepsy 
In 54 men with essential epilepsy 24.1% showed , 
positive, conformist attitude toward religion, 3.7 
showed an attitude between positive and indifferent 
3.7% showed an ambivalent attitude; of 14 women 
with essential epilepsy, 37.7% were conformists, ()j 
32 men with symptomatic epilepsy 15.6% were con 
formists. 11.1% of the cases of essential epilepsy and 
6.35 % of the symptomatic showed a negative attitude 
toward religion.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

2749. Forsgren, E.. Om den psykologiska skol- 
ningens betydelse fir likaren. (On the necessity of 
psychological training for the physician.) Svenshg 
Lékartidn., 1937, 34, 322-325.—The writer illustrates 
the necessity for psychological training of the ordinary 
practicing physician through one general case history 
Along with many other demands recently made in 
Swedish medical circles, it is claimed that the physi- 
cian should have a thorough training in psychology 
mental hygiene, etc., with a view to giving him a more 
adequate understanding of personality and reaction 
of patients under various conditions.—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

2750. Fortanier, A. H., & Kandou, T. A. Auf- 
klirung von Amnesie nach Kopftrauma. (Clearing 
up of amnesia due to cephalic trauma.) Z. ge 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 156, 265-273.—Schilder's 
hypothesis that traumatic amnesia may be cured is 
partially confirmed in studies of two patients. The 
writer subscribes to the view that forgetting may be 
subject to the pleasure-displeasure principle. Death 
impulses are subject to powerful tendencies toward 
repression. The results may have forensic as well as 
theoretical implications.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 

2751. Galant, J.S. Die biogenetische Forschungs- 
richtung in der Neuropsychiatrie. (The biogenetic 
trend in neuropsychiatric research.) Z. Arnder- 
psychiat., 1937, 3, 133-140.—D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

2752. Heinz, W. Psychiatrische Lesefriichte aus 
der Weltgeschichte. (Psychiatric gleanings from 
world history.) Stade: Schaumburg, 1937. Pp. 21. 
RM. 75.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2753. Hellsten, H. Uber das Vorkommen der 
mongoloiden Idiotie, sowie ein Beitrag zur Kasuistik 
der mongoloiden Zwillinge. (The occurrence 0! 
mongolian idiocy, with a note on causes of mongolism 
in twins.) Mschr. Kinderheilk., 1936, 66, 400-405.— 
A summary of the literature on the occurrence 0 
mongolism in twins shows that in each of 8 reportec 
pairs of identical twins both members of the pair 
were mongolians, whereas in each of 48 pairs © 
fraternal twins only one member was a mongoliat 
The consistency of this relationship leads the author 
to conclude that the primary etiological factor !™ 
volves some modification of the sex cells and cannot 
fairly be ascribed to conditions existing after concep 
tion has taken place.—F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 
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2754. Henry, G. W. Psychogenic factors in overt 
homosexuality. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1937, 93, 889- 
o8.—The paper is a preliminary report of a study of 
100) socially well-adjusted men and women whose 
sreferred form of libidinous gratification is homo- 
sexual and who regularly experience pleasure from 

sexual relations. The group studied were 
ry subjects. Four illustrative cases are cited 
attention to the natural sequence of events 
9 each case, and to the fact that each case is an 
individual problem, sufficiently different from others 
to permit a few generalizations.’”’ The necessity for 
3 detailed investigation of the emotional relationships 
within the family as far back as the grandparents is 
ointed out. The environmental settings of attach- 
ents and aversions are important. There appears 
to be an inevitable constitutional and environmental 
predisposition to homosexual adjustments. A great 
number of the cases could have been prevented.—R. 
iman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2755. Hitschmann, E. Todesangst durch Té- 
tungsdrang—ein neurotischer Mechanismus. (Anx- 
ety about death due to impulsion to kill—a neurotic 
mechanism.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1937, 3, 165-169.— 

he author traces the relationship of anxiety about 

own death or that of others, through guilt feel- 
o death wishes or homicidal impulsions.—D. 
Worcester State Hospital). 

2756. Hoffmann, H. Kurzes Repetitorium der 
Psychiatrie unter besondere Beriicksichtigung der 
Erbpathologie und der Erbgesundheitsgesetzgebung. 
\ short review of psychiatry, with special reference 

hereditary pathology and to legislation on the 
Berlin: Urban & Schwarzen- 
Pp. 158. RM. 4.20.—R. R. Willoughby 


ca 


hygiene of inheritance. ) 


1937. 

757. Horder, Lord. The strain of modern civiliza- 

Vature, Lond., 1936, 138, 529-531.—Excessive 

us strain, with its accompanying necessity for 

al hygiene and therapeutic treatment (both 

deational and emotional), is not due, as many would 

have it, to too much science, but to too little science; 

r, perhaps, to lack of interest in and direction given 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2758. Jung, C. G. The psychology of dementia 
praecox. New York: Nerv. & Ment. Dis. Publ. Co., 
1936. Pp. ix + 150. $2.50.—A re-translation by 
A. A. Brill of the study originally published in 1906 
and translated by him into English in 1909. In the 
irst chapter the author critically reviews the previous 
psychological theories of schizophrenia and indicates 
that Freud’s contribution of the concepts of repression 
and conversion adds greatly to the understanding of 
The influence of 


) science. 


: phenomena of the psychosis. 

emotional complex on the psyche and on associa- 
on reactions is discussed, especially with regard to 
the extent to which they corroborate the Freudian 
views. A rather detailed comparison of the re- 
sembiances between hysteria and dementia praecox 
eaves the author with the major conviction that they 
are both the result of a complex which is “tenaciously 
xed.” A patient with paranoid dementia is analyzed 


764 


as a paradigm in whom the associations are followed 
up in order to get at the underlying affect. The con- 
clusion is that ‘the associations in dementia praecox 
are characterized by the presence of an abnormally 
strong complex.”—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

2759. Kierkegaard, S. Der Begriff der Angst. 
(The concept of anxiety.) Jena: Diederichs, 1937. 
Pp. 174. M. 3.20.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2760. Laubenthal, F. Uber ‘“‘kongenitale Wort- 
blindheit,” zugleich ein Beitrag zur Klinik sog. 
partieller Schwachsinnsformen und ihrer erblichen 
Grundlagen. (On “congenital word-blindness”’; also 
a clinical contribution. concerning so-called partial 
forms of feeble-mindedness and their hereditary 
bases.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 156, 329-360. 
—The writer bases his conclusions upon a study of a 
16-year-old boy with word-blindness and his relatives. 
In this family congenital word-blindness is related 
genetically to a certain form of feeble-mindedness. 
It seems probable that the same hereditary abnor- 
mality may in some cases lead to circumscribed 
defects and in others to a farther reaching general 
feeble-mindedness. In severe cases of congenital 
word-blindness sterilization may be justified.—C. W. 
Fox (Rochester). 

2761. Leppmann, F. Psichiatria forense. Rassegna 
delle publicazioni in lingua tedesca comparse nell’- 
anno 1935. (Forensic psychiatry. A review of 
publications in German appearing in 1935.) Arch. 
Antrop. crim., 1937, 57, 44-58.—Literature on forensic 
psychiatry which appeared in German in 1935 is 
reviewed under the following classifications: (1) total 
and partial freedom from responsibility, sterilization, 
malingering; (2) forensic psychiatry applied to 
specific conditions—progressive paralysis, enceph- 
alitis, feeble-mindedness, abuse of alcohol and drugs, 
schizophrenia, psychoses, and neuroses; (3) general 
psychopathology of the criminal; (4) psychology and 
psychopathology of specific types of offense.—C. J. 
Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

2762. Levy, D. M. Attitude therapy. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1937, '7, 103-113.—A discussion and 
evaluation of attitude therapy, which the author 
describes as “‘a convenient name for a special tech- 
nique that has for its purpose the modification of 
parental attitudes.”—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

2763. Link, H. C. The future of consulting psy- 
chology. J. consult. Psychol., 1937, 1, 12-13.—‘‘The 
future of consulting psychology is not a subject for 
prediction. It is a problem in achievement.” The 
present short-sightedness of psychologists with their 
inadequate qualifications is definitely crippling 
progress. A definite revision of the contents of courses 
in psychology the chief feature of which should be the 
subordination of speculative armchair psychology to 
scientific methodology, and an improvement in the 
general calibre of psychologists are needed before 
consulting psychology achieves its proper status.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

2764. Lord, E. E., & Crothers, B. Children handi- 
capped by cerebral palsy. New York: Common- 
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wealth Fund; Oxford Univ. Press, 1937. Pp. 105. 
$1.25.—This book summarizes the examination and 
follow-up findings of over 300 cases of cerebral palsy 
in children. The first chapter, by the second author, 
treats of the medical and neurological considerations 
of the condition. Chapter II discusses the psycho- 
logical aspects of the treatment of the disability, 
particularly in relation to muscle training, methods 
for appraising improvement, practical standards of 
comparison, and measures for more accurate predic- 
tion of future physical independence. Chapter III 
treats of the problem of the determination of the 
general intelligence level, the test situations suitable 
to determine abilities and disabilities, and the pre- 
diction of educability. Chapter IV deals with the 
problem of mental development in relation to educa- 
tional plans, various problems that arise in this regard, 
and the characteristic types of mental development. 
Chapter V sketches the problems to be faced by the 
teacher of these children, and Chapter VI gives a 
general discussion of the emotional problems existing 
in child and parent relationships. Throughout an 
effort is made to illustrate the various points by mate- 
rial cited from individual cases, with special emphasis 
placed upon the need for methods of prediction regard- 
ing future physical efficiency and mental adequacy 
to permit the direct relation of educational measures 
A bibliography of nine items and 


to attainable goals 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


an index are given. 
2765. Lotmar, F. Neuere Kaimpfe um die Auffas- 
sung aphasischer Stérungen. (Recent controversies 


concerning conceptions of aphasic disorders.) Schwets. 


Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 38, 97-149.—The 
question of aphasia is subject to two opposing dangers; 
that of being confounded with peripheral disorders 
(motor or sensory) and that of being confounded with 
general mental disorders. The author criticizes the 
theories of v. Woerkom, Bouman and Griinbaum, 
Gelb and Goldstein, and others, who consider that 
aphasia is a secondary matter, a consequence of some 
other disturbance. In contrast to their theories, 
Lotmar holds that there is no reason why these 
observed disorders should not be considered as being 
the product of a true language disorder.—M. R. 
Lambercter (Geneva). 


2766. Marcus, H. Arbetsterapi fir nervsjuka. 
(Work therapy for patients with disorders of the 
nervous system.) Svenska Lékartidn., 1937, 34, 404- 
413.—Since Westerlund so successfully introduced 
therapeutic work measures for patients with disorders 
of the nervous system in Sweden, the value of such 
measures has been more and more acknowledged by 
state and private medical agencies in that country. 
The writer describes the development of the latest 
unique Swedish practical arrangement of arbetsstugar, 
small houses or merely special rooms in good sur- 
roundings where nervous patients are given work 
therapy in a home atmosphere, in small groups under 
the immediate direction of a well trained superin- 
tendent, and under the supervision of and in connec- 
tion with state or city clinics. The patients return 
to their homes at night. It is claimed that under 
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this system 25% of the patients have improved in a 
reasonably short time so that they can resume their 
positions or daily duties—M. L. Reymert (Moose. 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 

2767. McCarthy, R. ? C. Safeguarding ment,) 
health. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publ. Co., 1937 
Pp. 297.—This book is designed primarily for guidances 
in the training of children. It includes a discyssioy 
of the meaning and need of mental hygiene, the naty, 
of mental diseases, and the role played by heredit 
and environment in mental attitudes. Other topics 
considered are: the treatment of neuroses in childrey 
the adjustment of parent and child, the role of the 
school in mental hygiene, defense mechanisms. com. 
pensation, fear, control of the emotions, wil] power 
and religion. The author states that “successfy 
living depends upon self-mastery.” This is in tury 
dependent on the development of emotional maturit 
—M. Keller (Brown). 

2768. Meinertz, J. Zur Wissenschaftsstruktur der 
seelischen Krankenbehandlung. (On the scienti/ 
structure of the treatment of the mentally diseased 
Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 156, 68-106 
Heidegger's views concerning existence, time, deat! 
etc., are of value in defining the “‘locus”’ of the sc 
entific understanding of mental processes. The 
tension between longing for death and flight fron 
death—found in all human existence—is particularly 
strong in the neurotic and is an ultimate source of his 
conflicts, dreams, etc. Deterministic and positivistic 
systems (now often abandoned even in the “exact 
sciences) do not provide a satisfactory basis for 
psychiatric treatment. Mental processes involve 
irrational forces, and the method of approach must 
be adapted to the object. Experience (Erleben) itsel/ 
has a cognitive character.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 

2769. Menninger, W. C., & Cutrer, M. The 
psychological aspects of physiotherapy. Amer. / 
Psychiat., 1937, 93, 909-915.—The psychological 
effects come in the fact that the physical self is obvi- 
ously and impressively approached and the persona 
ministration applied to the patient ‘‘satisfies in any 
individual an unconscious desire for self love."’ These 
points are further developed.—R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

2770. Morrow, M. I. The use of therapeutic 
techniques in releasing old age tensions. Soc. | ort 
Technique, 1937, 2, 71-78.—Social work techniques 
for dealing with old age tensions are discussed under 
three headings, listed in order of importance: (1) re 
lationship techniques, (2) executive techniques, and 
(3) leadership techniques. Among the relationship 
techniques, sympathetic insight is considered most 
effective-—M. Keller (Brown). 

2771. Morsier, G. de. Les troubles nerveux ¢ 
mentaux consécutifs aux traumatismes cramle 
cérébraux. (Nervous and mental disorders following 
cranio-cerebral injury.) Rev. méd. Suisse rom., 195 
785-829.—Since the time of Charcot disorders tor 
lowing cranial injury have been considered to % 
purely functional and psychological in nature. How- 
ever, the author shows by means of anatomical data 
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that in the majority of cases the observed disturbances 
ertigo, disturbances in memory, sleep, or character, 
onic headaches, etc.) have an organic basis, being 
, — ther to cerebral edema or to hemorrhage. The 
estion is of practical importance from the point of 
view of insurance cases, since insurance companies 
d courts believe that sinistrosis is a more or less 
voluntary matter and do not grant indemnities right- 
due such afflicted persons.—M. R. Lamberctier 


ic 


Leneva). 

2772. Myers, N., & Witmer, H. The influence of 
childhood personality and environment and onset 
of the psychosis on recovery from dementia praecox. 
Smith Col Stud. soc. Work, 1937, vs 233-—251.—An 

vestigation of social and psychological adjustment 

{45 dementia praecox patients, under 20 years of 

when committed, five years after their commit- 
ment. The incidence of adverse home situations and 
ersonal maladjustment before the psychotic episode 
1s high. 60% of the homes were rated as poor and 
88%, of the individuals as inadequately adjusted. 

e onset of the psychosis was gradual in 58% of 
the cases. Gradual onset seemed a particularly un- 
favorable sign, and an adverse early environment was 
:Jmost equally indicative of a low chance of recovery. 
he kind of adjustment the patient had made before 

psychosis was unimportant as a prognostic sign 
itself, but was important when taken in conjunc- 

1 with the other two traits. Combination of the 


favorable aspects of the three traits was very 


favorable for recovery within five years.—R. H. 
Yankton). 
2773. Naville, F., & Brantmay, H. Contribution a 


l'étude des equivalents épileptiques chez les enfants. 

Contribution to the study of epileptic equivalents in 
hildren.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1935, 
35, 96-122.—Convulsive accidents are not often 
encountered in children with ‘‘essential’’ epilepsy 
17 out of 40 subjects). Epileptic diagnosis must 
ften be based on psychic equivalents, which are 

mmon in children. Night terrors, which are usually 

countered only in the absence of comitial crises, 
are considered diagnostic if there is stereotypy, 
vasomotor disturbance, automatism of awakening, 
ind ensuing amnesia; enuresis is not characteristic. 
Diurnal equivalents may show such distinct forms as 
agitation or inhibition, vertigo, pallor or flushing, 
flights of humor or anger, sleep disturbance, obnubila- 
tions, headache, tingling in the limbs, incompre- 
hensible speech, mutism, etc. Escape and flight are 
exceptional.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

2774. Olson, E. Psychiatric developments in a 
— welfare agency. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1937, 
7, » 96- 102.—The author traces the developments of 

past three 7 in the Family Welfare Association 
if fone ston.- McV. Hunt (Brown). 


2775. Peter, ‘‘ Handschrift und Schwachsinn. 
Handwriting and feeble-mindedness.) Z. Kinder- 
orsch., 1936, 45, 134~-142.—Since recent reports 
estimate the number of the feeble-minded in Germany 
to be approximately two million, or 3% of the general 
population, the problem of diagnosing these cases as 


soon as possible after school entrance is highly im- 
portant. Certain characteristics of the handwriting 
and drawing of feeble-minded children have signifi- 
cance for mental diagnosis—F. L. Goodenough 
(Minnesota). 


2776. Plant, J. M. The importance of new de- 
velopments in machine operations. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1937, 93, 879-887.—It is generally conceded 
that the high-grade feeble-minded is the group which 
makes a satisfactory adjustment in repetitive opera- 
tions, does not do well in impersonal emergency 
situations, and is more efficient in direct production 
than in supervisory capacities. Institutions have 
been directing the training of their inmates so that 
they may become ‘‘production workers.’’ Modern 
machinery now requires maintenance workers who 
can meet the manifold and unpredictable emergencies 
in the operation of the machinery. What training 
should be given to those who would have been trained 
as production workers, but for whom the demand will 
decrease considerably ?— R. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

2777. Pollock, H. M. ([Ed.] Family care of 
mental patients. New York: State Hospitals Press, 
1936. Pp. 247. $2.50.—This book, written by a 
number of contributors, reviews the various American 
and European systems of family care of mental pa- 
tients. Part I, “‘Family Care in America,”’ contains 
six chapters, outlines the general and practical con- 
siderations of the problem, and reports the significant 
details of the experience of various mental hospitals 
in New York and Massachusetts, with citations of 
illustrative material from case histories. Part II, 
“Family Care in Europe,” contains five chapters and 
surveys the systems employed in Belgium, Germany, 
Scotland, France, Switzerland and Hungary. Ap- 
pendix A, “Notes and Comments Concerning Family 
Care of Mental Patients in Various Places,’’ reports 
the details of practical experience, therapeutic values 
to be expected, and the many practical considerations 
to be met in application of this system. Appendix B 
gives samples of application forms, social workers’ 
reports, and general instructions to caretakers. A 
64-item bibliography and an index are given.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


2778. Reese, H., Paskind, H., & Sevringhaus, E. 
Year book of neurology, psychiatry, endocrinology. 
1936. Chicago: Year Book Publishers, 1936. Pp. 
800. $3.00.—Surveys are made respectively by Reese, 
Paskind and Sevringhaus of the advances in 1936 in 
neurology, psychiatry and endocrinology. The sec- 
tion on neurology, 9 chapters, covers constitutional, 
hereditary, allergic and deficiency considerations; 
neuroanatomy, neurophysiology, neuropathology of 
various topics: disorders of the meninges, cerebro- 
spinal fluid, skull, spine, and cord; syphilis, epilepsy, 
migraine, myasthenia and myopathy; cranial and 
peripheral nerves, autonomic nervous system and 
diagnostic methods and procedures. Progress in the 
orientation of the regional functions of the hypothala- 
mus and the quantitative procedures in the examina- 
tion of the olfactory sense are emphasized. The 
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section on psychiatry, eight chapters, covers general 
considerations in psychiatry, the psychoneuroses, the 
various psychoses, defective mental development, the 
psychiatry of children, and various miscellaneous 
topics The section on endocrinology discusses 
advances made in relationship to the following glands: 
pituitary, thyroid, parathyroid, mammary, pancreas, 
adrenal and gonadal. Chapters follow on the pineal, 
the thymus glands and antihormones. A footnote 
bibliography and subject and author indexes are 
appended.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2779. Robb, R. C. The relative frequency of fifty 
commonly inherited disorders of childhood. Eugen. 
News, 1937, 22, 3-6.—‘‘Defects which are presumably 
of hereditary origin are together more numerous than 
any single infectious disease of childhood, according 
to the records of the first 3660 patients attended by 
the Pediatric Staff of the Strong Memorial Hospital 
during the years 1926-31 Most numerous of the 
familial disorders are disturbances of vision, hernia, 
allergy, mental retardation, miscellaneous anomalies, 
squint, heart lesions, hypothyroidism, and tumors.” 
A table of 50 inheritable disorders presents the 
relative frequencies in this and six other studies. A 
bibliography of 11 titles is appended.—M. V. Louden 
(Pittsburgh). 

2780. Rogers, C. R. Three surveys of treatment 
measures used with children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1937, 7, 48-57.—These studies, conducted in the 


clinic of the University of Rochester, attempted to 
classify all treatment suggestions which were made, 
and see if these bore any observable relationship to 


the child's mentality; to discover what factors differ- 
entiated the child whom the clinic recommended for 
treatment in his own home from the child treated in 
a foster home or institution; and finally, to evaluate 
the extent to which treatment plans had been carried 
out, and the efficacy of such treatment. In addition 
to the general principles which the author found 
operating in the treatment of children, he found that 
treatment itself was a process which it is possible to 
examine from a scientific point of view, and hence that 
it is possible to hope that techniques can be tested, 
improved and refined by scientific methods.—J. Mc V. 
Hunt (Brown). 

2781. Rll, A., & Entres, J. L. Zum Problem der 
Erbprognosebestimmung. Die Erkrankungsaussich- 
ten der Neffen und Nichten von Manisch-Depres- 
siven. (On the problem of determining hereditary 
prognosis. The probabilities of disease in the nephews 
and nieces of manic-depressives.) Z. ges. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1936, 156, 169-202.—The prevalence of 
manic-depressive psychoses among the nephews and 
nieces of 83 manic-depressives was considerably 
higher than in the average population. Manic- 
depressive psychoses or tendencies appeared most 
frequently among the sisters, brothers, nephews and 
nieces of the patients when a parent of the person was 
manic-depressive. Even when the parents were 
normal, the manic-depressive disorders were more 
frequent among these relatives of the patients than 
in the average population. Whether hereditary 
recessivity or variation in manifestation explains this 
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fact cannot be determined from the data.—c. 
(Rochester). 

2782. Sakel, M. A new treatment of schi,, 
phrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1937, 93, 829-841 
author outlines the four phases in the insu] 
ment of schizophrenics. The effectiveness 
hypoglycemic insulin treatment is believed t 
to the action of the insulin directly on the cel! 
In Phase I of the treatment, insulin opposes the act; 
of the products of the adrenal system, so that exces 
sive stimuli are muffled and the cells kept relative), 
quiescent. The “forgotten phylogenetically an 
and infantile nerve pathway patterns” are revived 
by the hormone. The shock of Phase I] agai; 
shatters these nerve pathway patterns and the norma 
pathways again take precedence. A complete jllys 
trative case history of a successful insulin treatmen; 
is given.— R.Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospita 

2783. Smith, J. C. Dementia praecox-Probleme. 
Untersuchungen hinsichtlich Hiaufigkeit, Erblich- 
keitsverhdltnisse, die gegenseitige Beziehung der 
klinischen Untergruppen, ihre spezielle Disposition, 
biologische Reaktionen und andere. (Dement 
praecox problems. Studies of the frequency, genetic 
relations, and mutual relations of the clinical sub- 
groups, their special disposition, biological reactions 
etc.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 156, 361-381 
The study is based upon 200 cases of dementia prae 
in a hospital in Denmark. The various subgroups of 
dementia praecox are usually (but not always) found 
separate from each other in different families. De- 
mentia praecox simplex appears more frequently ir 
men, paranoid dementia praecox mostly in women 
The age of onset is higher for the paranoid than for 
the other groups. It is reasonable to assume that the 
hereditary basis is scarcely different in the vari 
groups and that other factors (the total constitution 
of the individual) may cause the hereditary basis 
show itself in various ways. Especially in the simple 
and catatonic groups there are often changes in 1 
spinal fluid. Changes in the blood appear in the 
majority of cases in all three groups. There is 
greater tendency for pykniform types of bodily build 
to appear in the paranoid group than in the other 
groups.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 

2784. Tramer, M. Schule und Epilepsie. (School 
and epilepsy.) Berner Schulbl., 1937, 49. Pp. 4 
Before and after seizure there is diminished attention; 
handwriting becomes disorganized and reiterative 
and shows blotting due to excessive writing pressure 
if the child is reading immediately before or after the 
seizure he talks more slowly, repeats himself, makes 
errors, and stops. The majority of seizures appear 
around the 12th year. Of the girls showing their first 
seizure during puberty, 15% had their first attack at 
the time of first menstruation. Severe seizures should 
not be witnessed by other children, for they ma) 
initiate a series of hysterical convulsions. Indulgence 
by the teacher is necessary at all times.—. F. - 
Lehner (Brown). 

2785. Tramer, M. Die Aufgaben der geistiges 
Hygiene im Kindesalter. (The tasks ol mental hy- 
giene in childhood.) Gesundh. u. Wohlfahrt, 193! 2, 
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[he specific responsibilities of mental hygiene 
prophylaxis in the narrower sense—mainte- 

~~ and protection of mental health; (2) develop- 
rophylaxis—promotion of the psychical 

pment of children and adolescents to enable 
to assume the responsibilities of adulthood; 
treatment of mental disturbances. It 
2?) that the author is especially concerned. 
osychohygienic tasks are a function of the time 
or points on the “‘life-line,’’ each of the follow- 
riods requires its own treatment: (1) suckling 
riod, (2) pre-kindergarten, (3) kindergarten, 
repubescence, and (5) pubescence and adoles- 
Peculiar to each of the above are certain 
gical and psychical tensions, certain motivat- 
attitudes, conflicts, etc., some of which 
““biopositive’’) while others 
The relation of the 
ae 


or development (are 
ader it (are “bionegative’’). 
ssure principle to these is discussed.—G. 

; r (Brown). 
2786. Woodworth, R. S. The future of clinical 
psychology. J. consult. Psychol., 1937, 1, 4-5.—The 
e of clinical psychology or “personal service 
hology”’ is very promising. The field of work 
be varied but unified. At present there are many 
rlatans and half trained practitioners, but ‘‘as the 
fession grows in competence and in numbers its 
ence and authority will increase.’’—P. S. de Q. 

Simmons). 
See also abstracts 2542, 2594, 2617, 2629, 
2727, 2736, 2789, 2834, 2851, 2871, 2876, 
2879, 2900, 2902, 2957, 2976, 2986, 2993, 

2996, 3008, 3009, 3011. ] 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 
7. Beck, S. J. Introduction to the Rorschach 


method: a a of personality study. Amer. 
Ass. Monogr., 1937, No. 1. Pp. xv + 


2700, 
2878, 
2995, 


78 
bsychiat. 


x 


Th le purposes of this monograph are to provide 
manua | of Rorschach test procedure and to offer a 
sta horing point for the collection of comparable 
material ty different workers and by the same worker 


eal 


t different times. Part I consists of Rorschach re- 
records obtained from case material, scored 
erpreted. The case material includes healthy 
ts of superior intelligence, feeble-minded, de- 
patients, hypomanics, schizophrenics, neu- 
adults with conduct disorders, problem chil- 
and mental hygiene cases. Part II contains 
it minimum of descriptive and explanatory mate- 
nal, together with tables of norms, necessary towards 
aritying the technique used in Part I.” Experi- 
technique is described. The elements of 
ring are given, and the psychological processes 
dicated are included. A selected bibliography of 
les and an index complete the volume.—J. 
Hunt (Brown). 

2788. Blackstone, D. B. Personality in an unstable 
society. _ Relig. Educ., 1937, 32, 134-138.—R. R. 
"tloughby (Brown). 

Brill, M. Performance tests as aids in the 
diagnosis of maladjustment. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 
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79. 


49, 199-214.—A comparative study was made of 
the performance of 50 very well adjusted and 50 
seriously maladjusted mentally deficient boys. There 
is evidence that performance tests and scales may be 
useful in the diagnosis of maladjustment or instability 
in high-grade mentally deficient boys. The per 
formance scale seems superior in this respect to the 
performance test.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


2790. Brown, F. A comparative study of the in- 
fluence of race and locale upon emotional stability 
of children. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 325-342. 
By means of the Brown personality inventory 712 
children were studied to determine whether differ- 
ences in race and locale influence emotional adjust- 
ment Scores were secured for five categories: 
physical symptoms, insecurity, irritability, home, and 
school. Eight separate groups were compared: 
Jewish and non-Jewish children of high socio-economic 
status; Slavic and native rural children of very low 
social and economic level; a rural native group of 
average socio-economic status; and three urban 
groups of low, middle, and high social status. No 
relationship was found to exist between emotional 
adjustment and race or locale. Adjustment proved 
to be closely related to socio-economic level; the higher 
the level the greater was the probability for emo- 
tional stability. —E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


2791. Dach, J. S. Der erste Eindruck, seine 
Bedeutung und Bedingtheit. (The first impression; 
its significance and conditions.) Berlin: Junker u. 
Diinnhaupt, 1937. Pp. 79. RM. 3.50.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 


2792. De Boda, S. L’uomo di genio come problema 
psicologico. (The genius as a psychological problem.) 
Riv. Psicol., 1936, 32, 234—250.—The author considers 
the genius as having a special mental structure; his 
superiority is determined by extreme sensitiveness, a 
strong internal tension, a strong aspiration toward 
perfection, an intense affective and volitional life and, 
above all, an exceptional intelligence. The qualita- 
tive aspects of this superior intelligence are also dis- 
cussed.—T. M. Abel (Trade Extension Classes, New 
York). 


2793. Dybowski, M. Resolution and its role in 
activity. Kwart. psychol., 1936, 8, 337-356.—A 
questionnaire on the making and carrying out of 
resolutions was given individually to 38 university 
students. A detailed analysis was made of the replies, 
showing in particular differences between strong- 
willed and weak-willed individuals in the making and 
carrying out of decisions; strong-willed individuals 
begin making resolutions younger and economize 
their time better than do weak-willed individuals. 
A control group of 34 students at another university, 
answering the same questions, showed the same types 
of responses and in the same proportion as the first 
group. In addition, a simplified form of the ques- 
tionnaire was given to 267 pupils, ages 13-20, in a 
girls’ secondary school. The results agreed with those 
of the more detailed questionnaire.—7. M. Abel 
(Trade Extension Classes, New York). 
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2794. Frank, J. D. A comparison between certain 
properties of the level of aspiration and random guess- 
ing. J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 43-62.—In order to validate 
further his two measures of the level of aspiration 
(difference between average level of aspiration and 
median level of performance, and rigidity of the level 
of aspiration) most promising as personality traits, 
this investigator has compared differences between 
aspiration and performance with differences between 
guessed scores and the actual performances of another 
person. 25 men and 25 women served as subjects. 
Data were analyzed statistically. For men, the 
average level of aspiration, obtained by having S 
predict the outcome of successive performances, de- 
viated more from the median level of performance 
than did the average guess. The level of aspiration 
exceeded median performance, while the average 
guess tended to be slightly poorer than performance. 
Hearing the scores of someone else before performing 
made the levels of aspiration behave more like guesses. 
Women show greater similarity between the levels of 
aspiration and the guesses than men, though indi- 
vidual women may behave like men. For a pre- 
ponderance of the subjects the level of aspiration was 
more rigid (remained more fixed from trial to trial) 
than the guesses of the performances of others. 
Women did not differ appreciably from men in 
rigidity of prediction. Predicting someone else's 
scores before predicting one’s own tended to reduce 
rigidity in the latter. Several very tentative explana- 
tions are presented for these differences.—J. Mc V. 
Hunt (Brown). 


2795. Hunter, M. 


Responses of comparable 
white and negro adults to the Rorschach test. J. 


Psychol., 1937, 3, 173-182.—‘The Rorschach test 
was administered to 100 white and 100 negro adult 
subjects, equally divided between the sexes. These 
groups were equated as near y as practicable in respéct 
of intelligence, education, professional status, and 
environment. Except for a small control group, the 
work of administering and scoring the test was done 
by one person, adequate checks being made upon the 
subjectivity of the scoring. The white group was 
found to be more introversive than the negro, and 
conversely the negro was more extratensive than the 
white. The experiment thus advanced evidence in 
substantiation of Rorschach’s claim that the applica- 
tion of his test would bring to light differences between 
races in respect of Erlebnistypus.’"—J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 


2796. Jones, L. W. Personality and age. Nature, 
Lond., 1935, 136, 779-782.—From reports it has been 
ascertained that the average age of becoming sub- 
jectively old is 49 years, varying with the individual 
from 18 to 82. Bodily signs, such as motor, nervous, 
sensory, skin, fatigue, sexual, circulatory, metabolic, 
digestive, respiratory, etc., are given twice as often as 
mental. The educated showed a higher percentage of 
the latter. These facts, and those of the investigations 
of Terman, Thorndike, W. Miles and C. Bihler, are 
discussed in relation to personality.—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 
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2797. Kirkpatrick, C. Inconsistency in attituding 

behavior with special reference to attitudes towa;; 
feminism. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 535-552 
method of construction of attitude scales and ap jp. 
consistency ratio are considered. There are ineoo. 
sistencies in behavior, verbal form, logic and role 
which may determine attitudes.—R. S$. Shy). 
(Psychological Corporation). 
_ 2798. Kirkpatrick, C. A comparison of generations 
in regard to attitudes toward feminism. J. »»,,,, 
Psychol., 1936, 39, 343-361.—This study attempts 
a quantitative comparison of attitudes in successive 
generations in regard to feminism. The instrumen; 
used in the investigation was the “‘Belief-Pattern Scale 
for Measuring Attitudes toward Feminism.” The 
subjects were university students of both sexes and 
their parents. The data were analyzed statistical\; 
and are presented under the topics: generation 
differences in relation to trend toward feminism, 
relative sex differences in successive generations 
generation comparison of attitude inconsistency, and 
parental influence on attitude formation.—E. Hei. 
breder (Wellesley). 

2799. Krout, M. H. Further studies on the rela. 
tion of personality and gesture. A nosological anal- 
ysis of autistic gestures. J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 20, 
279-287.—“‘Autistic gesture”’ is a concept applied by 
the author to a class of differentiated, non-verbal 
responses (e.g., scratching ear, protruding tongue 
wiping dry nose, etc.) in which motivation is obscure 
and insight lacking. The gestures made by students 
in the ordinary classroom situation and again in a 
controlled experimental situation were recorded 
These gestures were classified under two distinct lists 
of categories. The first list applied to the moving 
organ conveying the gestures. The second referred 
to the goal-organ or goal-object with which the mov- 
ing organ came in contact. For most subjects the 
consistency of autistic gestures was demonstrated in 
the high correlation between classroom and experi 
mental observations. The results lend support to the 
hypothesis that autistic gestures belong among those 
persistent behavior patterns which, objectively 
speaking, constitute personality.—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

2800. Link, H. C. A test of four personality traits 
of adolescents. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 527-534 
—‘‘Personality is represented by the extent to which 
the individual has learned to convert his organic 
energies into habits or actions which successfully 
influence other people.” A questionnaire of 15 
items was developed which aims to measure separately 
and in composite social initiative or aggressiveness, 
self-determination, economic determination and sex 
adjustment. The reliability of the test in these four 
traits ranges from .70 to .88. Further development 
of the test and norms is to be undertaken in a nation 
wide study with a group of psychologists.—X. » 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 


2801. McCammon, E. L. A study of children's 
attitudes toward Mexicans. Calif. J. elem. Edu. 
1936, 5, 119-128.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 
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302. McMurry, R. N. The evolution of con- 
Indian Educ., 1937, No. 7, 5-8; No. 8, 5-8. 
udv of diverse cultures reveals that whereas 
e of manifestation of conscience is uniform, 


science. 
| he st 


the mod 


content depends on the environment and is ex- 


pense varied. The foundations of conscience are 
1 with the child’s first efforts to behave so as not 
+o forfeit the mother’s love and protection. Through 
the development of the concept of an “ideal self” and 
the processes of repression, identification, and intro- 
‘ection, the content of the individual's conscience is 
determined. Exaggerations of the functioning of 
onscience appear in the psychoses and the “‘conver- 
sion’ experience. —M. Keller (Brown). 

2803. Murray, H. A. Techniques for a systematic 
investigation of fantasy. J. Psychol., 1937, 3, 115- 
143.—It is suggested that, “though ‘fantasy,’ by 
general accord, is a convenient term, it would be more 
accurate to speak of psychical processes that are to a 
varying degree ‘fantastical.’’’ Fantasies are con- 
sidered important because of their relations to overt 
havior, emotion, creative thought, and neurotic 
symptoms, and because they may lead an_experi- 
menter to the discovery of the critical conditioning 
events of childhood. 15 or more techniques, most of 
which are susceptible to standardization, are briefly 
outlined. A scheme for the conceptual organization 
of the material is presented. The principles of 
genetic interpretation, based upon the principal turn- 
ing points in development as they affect object 
cathexis, are discussed. Some procedures for verifica- 
tion of psychoanalytic principles based upon the 
principle of “the multiplicity of judgments,” are 
suggested.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

2804. Pintner, R., & Brunschwig, L. An adjust- 
ment inventory for use in schools for the deaf. Amer. 
Ann. Deaf, 1937, 82, 152-167.—Various types of 
personality inventories now available for hearing 
children are not suitable for deaf pupils because of 
language difficulties. With this in mind the authors 
devised an “adjustment inventory” for use with 
deaf children. The sources of this inventory were 
1) available items from tests for hearing children; 
and (2) direct observations of deaf children in various 
situations. The completed inventory consists of 64 
items. A table of percentile norms was established 
from scores obtained from 770 deaf boys and 560 deaf 
girls. A sample of the inventory and directions for 
administering and scoring are presented.—C. V. 
Hudgins (Clarke School). 


2805. Pintner, R., & Brunschwig, L. Some per- 
sonality adjustments of deaf children in relation to 
two different factors. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 
377-388.—A personality inventory for deaf children 
was prepared which proved to be sufficiently reliable 
and valid for the measurement of group tendencies 
in general adjustment, social adjustment, school 
adjustment, and home adjustment. Scores were 
secured for 714 deaf children. On the basis of the 
scores, pupils taught by the oral method were found 
to be somewhat better adjusted than manually taught 
pupils, whereas those taught by the combined sys- 
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tems occupied an intermediate position. Further 
analysis suggested that differences in adjustment 
among these groups might be due to the selection of 
the groups rather than to the specific method of 
instruction. With minor exceptions, the poorest 
adjustment scores were obtained by subjects having 
no deaf members in the family, scores next in size 
by those having one or more deaf siblings, next by 
children with deaf parents, whereas the highest scores 
were obtained by children having deaf relatives but 
hearing parents and siblings. It is suggested that the 
inventory is a more valid instrument for measuring 
boys than for measuring girls.—E. Heidbreder 
(Wellesley ). 

2806. Shuey, H. The fundamental principles of 
typology. Psychol. Rev., 1937, 44, 170-182.—Ty- 
pology is interested in the relatively permanent 
structural bases of individuality. While individual 
and environment are not separated, certain aspects of 
individual make-up, such as the behavior patterns 
described by Jung and other typologists, are corre- 
lated with these static biological patterns. The 
typologies of academic psychology failed because 
they lacked such a basis. The common criticisms of 
typology, (1) that it overlooks the normal distribu- 
tion of traits, (2) that most people are not clear but 
mixed types, (3) that an individual's type varies with 
the environmental situation, and (4) that the organic 
changes occurring with time alter his type, are 
answered. A person can be of only one type in respect 
to his total organization. Students of personality 
have confused phenomenal and structural analysis, 
dynamic and static traits. They have overlooked 
the operation of compensatory mechanisms and the 
polarity principle, which conceal the presence of types. 
The classifications made by different leading typolo- 
gists are shown to be in striking agreement.—A. G. 
Bills (Chicago). 

2807. Smith,M. Weight-height ratio and personal 
ascendancy. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 267—271.— 
The problem of the relationship between weight- 
height ratio and personal ascendancy is reviewed and 
analyzed. Some new data are presented.—E. Heid- 
breder (Wellesley). 


2808. Thompson, G. N., Jr. Blood type as related 
to intelligence, emotions, and personality. /. appl. 
Psychol., 1936, 20, 785—789.—A study of 103 college 
students shows no relationship between blood type 
and intelligence, extraversion-introversion, or emo- 
tional affectivity and idiosyncrasy.—R. S. Schultz 
(Psychological Corporation). 

2809. Vaissiére, J. de la. Modesty; a psycho- 
logical study of its instinctive character. (Trans. by 
S. A. Raemers.) St. Louis: Herder, 1937. Pp. 168. 
$1.50.—See X: 463.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2810. Weedon, V. Research needed in interest 
evaluation. Educ. Res. Bull., Ohio St. Univ., 1937, 
16, 67-71; 84.—In the belief that satisfactory means 
of evaluating interest have not been developed, this 
study was planned to locate and define the problems 
involved in interest measurement in order that 
further research might be planned at the points where 
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it is most needed. Eight such problems were dis- 
closed: (1) From the point of view of interests, what 
is significant behavior? (2) From the point of view 
of interests, what constitutes a unit of significant 
behavior? (3) What is a homogeneous classification 
of activities or objects of interest? (4) How may the 
observed situation be controlled so that information 
desired can be gathered without the long and ex- 
pensive waiting necessary in an uncontrolled situa- 
tion? (5-8) If the above have been determined, how 
well will competent judges agree on the selection of 
significant behavior, on the unit of behavior selected, 
on the interpretation of the same behavior, and on 
the length of time necessary to observe for reliable 
evidence? This is a digest of a Ph.D. thesis, “An 
investigation of some of the difficulties involved in 
evaluating the development of interest.’’ on file in 
the library of the Ohio State University —M. V. 
Louden (Pittsburgh). 


2811. Weissenfeld, F. Neue Gesichtspunkte zur 
Frage der Konstitutionstypen. (New points of view 
concerning constitutional types.) Z. ges. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1936, 156, 432-478.—The writer studied 100 
men from Lower Silesia. He followed Kretschmer’s 
system of bodily types, except that the latter’s 
athletic group was divided into a more and a less 
solidly. configured group. The “soft’’ athletics are 
likely to be calm, serious, not very social, without 
much initiative, often awkward, with feelings of 
insufficiency, weakly developed impulsively, often 


unorderly. The “hard” athletics do not present as 


unitary a picture; they may be good-natured or cool, 
for example. They are likely to be relatively unsocial 
as compared with pyknics, strong willed, strongly 
active, systematic, consistent; a few show strong 


impulsive life. The leptosomes who are thin, long- 
limbed and sharply defined in features are the real 
representatives of the ‘“schizoid’’ temperamertt 
(sensitivity, coolness, sometimes fanaticism, usually 
lack of social ability, seriousness, seclusiveness, weak 
or medium impulsive life, more rational than impul- 
sive qualities). ‘Softly’ configured leptosomes show 
sensitivity and coolness, lack of will-tone, feelings of 
insufficiency, and weak sexual instinct (often with 
strong inhibitions). Among the 100 men were 26 
“hard”’ athletics, 23 “‘soft’’ athletics, 23 leptosomes, 
11 pyknics, 6 dysplastics, and 11 uncharacterized or 
ambiguous cases.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 


2812. Williams, G. W., & Chamberlain, F. An 
evaluation of the Allport ascendance-submission 
test with high school girls. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 
49, 363-375.—A study of senior high school girls was 
made by means of the “form for women” of the All- 
port A-S reaction study and the Allport rating scale. 
The results were analyzed statistically and studied in 
relation to available information concerning the 
subjects and also in relation to adult norms. Results 
indicate that the validity of the test at this level is 
comparable to that obtained at the adult level, that 
the trait tested is independent of intelligence at the 
adolescent level as well as at the adult level, that 
there is a definite genetic development of the trait 
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which in all probability is conditioned by social gop. 
tacts, interests, and general development rather than 
by intelligence and scholastic ability. 
that development proceeds from an undifferentiated 
attitude to a development of both submissive and 
ascendant attitudes, and that maturity involves the 
development of both attitudes but in different pro 
portions.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


[See also abstracts 2759, 2772, 2842, 2863, 2872, 
2897, 2919, 2923, 2925, 2932, 2944, 2987, 20099 
3006, 3014, 3019. } 
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2813. Adams, R. Interracial marriage in Hawaii, 
New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. xvii + 353. $4.00 
—“A study of the mutually conditioned processes of 
acculturation and amalgamation.”’ After an introdyc. 
tion by Robert E. Park on the general problem of race 
contact, there are chapters on the trend and present 
racial composition of the population, race mixture. 
the movements of immigrants, the social background 
of interracial marriage, the amalgamation of the 
Hawaiians, the role of mixed-bloods, the principal 
component populations, the brides of the white men, 
the marriages of the Portuguese, Chinese familialism 
Japanese organization, the Filipinos, minority groups, 
practice and preference in marriage, divorce, character 
of the mixed-bloods, cultural diffusion and intelligence 
social disorganization and personality, race relations, 
and the relation of assimilation to amalgamation 
There are four appendixes, a glossary, and an index. 
Among the principal conclusions are that, barring 
major social or political change, complete amalgama 
tion will be achieved in two or three centuries, and 
that no general conclusions can be drawn respecting 
the quality of any of the genetic mixtures or stocks 
except as affected by the specific social conditions 
involved.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2814. Bean, K. L. The musical talent of southern 
negroes as measured with the Seashore tests. / 
genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 244-249.—The Seashore 
tests were given to two groups of southern negroes, 4 
high school group and a college group with special 
training in music. In rhythm the negroes were found 
to be at least equal if not superior to whites, but in 
other respects definitely inferior to whites in musical 
capacities. As far as data can be obtained at present, 
negroes appear to score about as well as whites on 
Seashore’s tests while they are children, but at 
adolescence the negroes fall behind while the whites 
go on developing musically as they do in general 
mental capacity.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


2815. Berguer, G. La puissance du nom. (The 
power of names.) Arch. Psychol., Geneve, 1936, 25, 
313-322.—We constantly find in the Bible and in 
prayers the formula “In the name of . . .” Why's 
the name invoked rather than the person? The same 
fact is observable in oaths, such as ““Nom de Dieu: 
This arises from the fact that the name itself had 
originally a magic significance, and we find that with 
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the name still has a magic value.—M. R. 


ier (Geneva). 
Bischler, W. Quelques remarques sur la 
(Observations on music.) Arch. tial. 
1936, 14, 254-258.—Since music as a language 
gely free of intellect, with its dry forms of sym- 
meaning, it stands alone as an art form; affective 
rience receives direct expression—an expression 
le of general comprehension. The bearing of the 
tive origin of music on this idea is discussed. 
ments of rhythm, intensity, pitch, timbre, 
and harmony are shown to be related to 
states and activities.—C. J. Herrick (Penn- 
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musique. 


& others. The nature of 
siden experience. Essays in honor of Douglas 
Clyde Macintosh. New York: Harper, 1937. Pp. 
244. $2.50.—The 11 contributors to this 
lume treat various aspects of religious knowledge 
ight of Macintosh’s “critical realism.’’ These 
aspects include theology, intuition, value, objectivity, 
nal functioning. All of the essays adopt, with 
g emphasis, the general positions of realism, 
m, and empiricism, and all stress the virtues of 
hical analysis. Leading trends are suggested 
by these statements: “It is the adequacy of personal 
tioning which seems to offer substance to the 
logical approach to reality.” “The task of 

. lies in the analysis of those character- 

y virtue of which a being has the value of deity 
nan.” Predominantly psychological chapters 
“The Truth in Myths” by R. Niebuhr, “A 
sychological Approach to Reality’”’ by H. Harts- 
and “Can Religion Become Empirical?” by 

|. S. Bixler—H. D. Spoerl (American International 


2817. Bixler, J. S., 
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Nature, Lond., 
135, 1 The author emphasizes the need 
tific experimentation and guidance in social 
problems, pointing out that “there should be no 
legislation on industrial problems unless it is based on 
carefully ascertained facts.” The contribution of 

chology to the traffic problem is a point in ques- 

G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2819. Bradway, K. P. The social competence of 
deaf children. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1937, 82, 122-140.— 
rhe Vineland social maturity scale was administered 
0 a group of 92 deaf subjects ranging in age from 5 to 
20 years. The major purpose of the experiment was 
to determine the feasibility of using this test as an 
instrument of research with deaf subjects. The 
results show that all the items of the test up to the 
age level studied can be passed by deaf subjects. 
The deaf group was found to be 20% inferior to hear- 
ing subjects in social competence throughout all the 
age levels examined. The age at loss of hearing has 
little significant effect on social competence, but there 
was present a greater degree of variability in the 
res of those subjects who had lost their hearing at 

ars of age or over. The author concludes that the 
test oflers a useful diagnostic instrument for studying 
4 variety of problems relative to deafness and its 
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effects upon the individual.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke 


School). 


2820. Carlson, J. S., Cook, S. W., & Stromberg, 
E. L. Sex differences in conversation. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1936, 20, 727-735.—Three observers tallied 
topics of conversation at nineteen concerts over a 
period of six months during ten-minute intermission 
periods. Samples of 601 conversations among adults 
were thus obtained. ‘“‘The leading topics of men's 
conversation are money and business, other men, 
women, other amusements, and sports. The leading 
topics of women’s conversations are other women, 
men, clothes, other amusements, and immediate sur- 
roundings. Clear sex differences are found in four 
topics; money and business, sports, women, and 
clothes, the men conversing more about the first two 
topics, the women more about the latter. Women 
converse to a significantly greater degree than men 
about ‘personalities.’ The conversation of mixed 
groups tends to be dominated by topics of either equal 
or little interest to the sexes conversing separately.” 
R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 


2821. Center, S. S., & Persons, G. L. The leisure 
reading of New York City high-school students. 
Engl. J., 1936, 25, 717-726.—The extra-curricular 
reading, including newspapers and magazines, of 
46,000 boys and girls is reported. Teachers were 
found to influence greatly the type of books read, but 
not the magazines and newspapers. Three fourths of 
the reading done was fiction, mainly light. In the 
remaining reading there was little to develop judg- 
ment, discrimination and the critical faculties. 
Poetry was very little read.—S. P. Hayes, Jr. (Mt. 
Holyoke). 

2822. Claparéde, E. Rousseau et l’origine du 
langage. (Rousseau and the origin of language.) 
Ann. Soc. Rousseau, 1936, 24. Pp. 25.—Jespersen 
in his book Language, published in London in 1922, 
describes the language of primitive people as being 
very poor in ideas, being more like poetry than prose, 
and having a singing quality. Claparéde shows that 
Rousseau long ago attributed these same character- 
istics to the language of primitive people. He dis- 
cusses the origin of language in further detail, giving 
especial emphasis to Condillac’s views on the sub- 
ject.—M. R. Lambercier (Geneva). 

2823. Constans, H. P. An objective analysis of 
the ‘three forms of force.” Louisiana St. Univ. 
Stud., 1936, No. 27, 7-36.—Previous writers on the 
subject have agreed that the three forms of force in 
vocal expression—effusive, expulsive and explosive— 
can be distinguished by the manner in which the 
breath is exhaled as a result of the action of the 
abdominal muscles. The effusive form is character- 
ized by a steady, smooth contraction of the muscles; 
the expulsive form by a sharp, energetic contraction; 
and the explosive form by a powerful, abrupt contrac- 
tion of the breathing muscles. The purpose of the 
present study was to determine whether or not it is 
possible to distinguish objectively between these 
three forms of force from graphic breathing records 
taken from subjects while reading passages illustrating 
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the three forms of utterance. From his results the 
author concludes that ‘‘forms of force are not produced 
by the action of the respiratory mechanism.”’ He sug- 
gests that the differentiation between the three forms 
is probably produced by the action of the articulatory 
mechanism.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 

2824. Coyle, G. L. [Ed.] Studies in group be- 
havior. New York: Harper, 1937. Pp. 268. $2.75. 

Case studies of five representative club groups which 
were developed as a part of the program of a social 
settlement in a foreign section of an American city.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2825. Davidson, P. E., & Anderson, H. D. Occu- 
pational mobility in an American community. Stan- 
ford Univ., Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press, 1937. Pp. 
vii + 203. $3.25.—A cross-sectional investigation 
of San Jose, California, was made, and data were 
gathered on occupational history, vocational training, 
income, etc., in an attempt to answer the questions: 
What amount and kind of occupational movement 
occurs in a community of workers? How is this 
movement affected by factors indicative of social- 
economic status, such as schooling, income. number of 
dependents, and the occupational status of the father? 
The book records the findings and discusses their 
implications for present-day society.—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 

2826. Davis, T. E. Some racial attitudes of negro 
college and grade school students. J. Negro Educ., 
1937, 6, 157-165.—The racial attitudes of 232 negro 
college and grade school students (Nashville) were 


studied by means of the Robinson tests (standardiza- 


tion incomplete). Attitudes of the college students 
toward (1) negro traits; (2) negro business; (3) negro 
professions; (4) negro ministry; (5) negro industry; 
and (6) negro militancy were measured by the atti- 
tudes test. The attitudes of grade school students 
were measured by the ‘“what-I-think’’ test. The 
author makes no claim that the results are scien- 
tifically valid or reliable, since ‘they represent 
phases of behavior which themselves are invalid and 
unreliable.’’ It is only when there is an agreement 
between these attitudes and the socio-economic 
relations of the negroes that the test results are 
worthy of consideration. The general conclusions 
are based upon the consistency with which all groups 
mark the test and the universality of the attitudes. 
The results of the two tests “clearly indicate the 
adverse attitudes all of the students had about negro 
business’’ (and professions) and point out the neces- 
sity of changing such attitudes through negro educa- 
tion.—W. E. Walton (Nebraska). 

2827. Devnich, G. E. Words as ‘Gestalten.’ 
J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 20, 297-300.—Experimental 
evidence is presented which shows that “‘configured” 
forms convey meaning and resist being changed into 
other words with greater tenacity than do meaningless 
arrangements. This is as true for the brilliant subject 
as for the duller one.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2828. Elliot, R. H. Indian conjuring. Nature, 
Lond., 1936, 138, 425-427.—Eastern ‘‘mystery” re- 
quires no supernatural explanation. In the West the 
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performer acknowledges the fact that he is deceiving 
his audience, whereas the Hindu proclaims himself 
“priest of mystery” with supernatural powers 

claims to which have to date received no verificatio, 
—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). , 

2829. Fairbanks, G. Some correlates of sound 
difficulty in stuttering. Quart. J. Speech, 1937, 23 
67-69.—The data of previous investigators whic} 
showed that more stuttering spasms occur on some 
sounds than on others are compared with published 
data regarding the physiological difficulty of speec} 
sound production, the physical characteristics of 
speech sounds, and their frequency of occurrence 
Rank-difference correlation coefficients, based usually 
on 35 or 40 cases, show the following relationships 
with the difficulty of speech sounds for stutterers 
difficulty for 2-year-old children (presumably indica. 
tive of normal physiological difficulty of the sounds 
r = .43; difficulty for 6-year-old children, r = ,03 
intensity of sound, r = -.51; duration of sound 
r = ~.37; fundamental pitch of vowels (6 cases 
r = .66; frequency of occurrence, r = .08. “All of 
the measures which are related to the variable under 
investigation appear to be characterized by sys 
tematic variations in physiological difficulty, and it is 
concluded that the latter may be a partial determinant 
of spasm distribution over the various sounds.”— 
W. H. Wilke (New York University). 

2830. Frazer, J. G. Aftermath: a supplement to 
**The Golden Bough.” New York: Macmillan, 1937 
Pp. xxii + 494. $3.00.—This book is set forth as a 
supplement, intended to provide some fresh informa- 
tion on certain subjects discussed more at large in 
The Golden Bough. There are 75 chapters. The first 
one, on magic, contains 67 pages and a second on the 
magical control of the weather 33 pages, but the re- 
mainder consist of brief descriptions following the 
chapter headings of the original work.—J/. Mc’. 
Hunt (Brown). 

2831. Gauger, H. Die Psychologie des Schweigens 
in England. (The psychology of silence in England 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1937. Pp. 72. RM. 3.80.- 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2832. Gordon, B. L. Oculus fascinus (fascination, 
evil eye). Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1937, 17, 290-319. 
—Catastrophes, anomalies and disease have been 
attributed to effects of the “‘evil eye’’ from the time 
of our earliest records. Origin of the belief is attributed 
to the fact that eyes are so expressive of emotion and 
also to the observation of the reflected image of the 
observer in the eyes of one opposite, the image being 
taken for a spirit. The early view that vision involves 
emission of rays from the eye made the belief appear 
plausible even to early scholars. Various precautions 
have been recommended as tending to ward off the 
evil eye—words, gestures and amulets have been used 
(and are still used among many peoples), while dis- 
paraging remarks, disguises and slovenly appearance 
are also regarded as having protective value. Whea 
difficulties are thought to be due to the evil eye, occult 
remedies or rites dictated by tradition are resorted to 
for relief. —M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 
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2933. Gray, G. W. Regional predominance in 

respiration in relation to certain aspects of voice. 

na St. Univ. Stud., 1936, No. 27, 59-78.—The 

ose of this study was to investigate the ‘‘degree’”’ 

eg | predominance in respiration in relation to 

‘ce audibility, voice quality, and the control of 

| force. Breathing records from the abdominal, 

cic and medial regions from a large group of 

ts were analyzed. ‘Individual deviations from 

lencies are so great that itis impossible, 

he slightest degree of validity, to predict from 

vpe of respiration, or degree of regional pre- 

nce, what any given person’s voice is, or ought 

the particular type of utterance with which 

se studies were concerned.’—C. V. Hudgins 
irke School). 

2834. Haldane, J. B. S. Human genetics and 
human ideals. Nature, Lond., 1935, 136, 804-805.— 
Opinions held on human genetics may be summarized 
(1) in the interests of national hygiene 

fit should be sterilized; (2) some races are 
- to others. Both theories are based largely 
inalogical reasoning, and evidence for either, 
h is given in five main classes, suggests that other 
thods than sterilization are necessary.—G. F. J. 

r (Brown). 
35. Harding, T. S. Are we breeding weaklings? 
r. J. Sociol., 1937, 42, 672-681.—The assumption 
modern science protects the weak from early 
nction and produces a race of weaklings because 
inherit the bad qualities of their weak pro- 
itors merits further examination. Since experts 
nnot agree upon a definition of heredity, it is a little 
to conclude that the human race is being bred 
ip or down the scale of perfection The so- 
‘science of eugenics’’ is, as yet, largely hypo- 
thetical. Biologists do not know enough to state 
positively that sanitation and hygiene, modern science 
and medicine, tend to produce a race of weaklings. 
Although it might be possible to establish a race 
invulnerable to disease, yet ill health and disease do 

t always argue poor physical stock per se. It is 
impossible to tell bad stock merely by looking it over. 
Even the anti-eugenic effects of war and disease have 
been exaggerated. War does, in a sense, tend to kill 

‘our finest men, yet it leaves the genes required to 
produce such men intact in the female, counteracting 
the disastrous effects of war upon inheritance.— 
Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

2836. Hartmann, G. W. The relative social 
prestige of representative medical specialties. J. 
ppl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 659-663.—Rank order of 
prestige for 25 careers in the healing arts ranging from 
surgeon to midwife and manicurist were obtained in 
tiree Pennsylvania towns from 250 adults of both 
sexes. Those specialties most known are most accur- 
ately appraised.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Cor- 


ration ), 
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2837, Hites, L. T. On the psychology of war. Relig. 
. 1937, 32, 107-116.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2838. Idol, H. R. A statistical study of respiration 


iM relation to speech characteristics. Louisiana St. 
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Univ. Stud., 1936, No. 27, 79-98. 
time, no measurable aspect of casual breathing during 
phonation has been found which per se affects those 
vocal characteristics which were considered, namely, 
audibility, quality, articulation, functional efficiency, 
general control and control of force."-—C. V. Hudgins 
(Clarke School). 


2839. James, W. T. The effect of the presence of 
a second individual on the conditioned salivary 
response in dogs of different constitutional types. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 437-449.—In a series of 
experiments the effects of the presence of one dog on 
the behavior of another were studied. Dogs which 
are dominant in a group under kennel conditions have 
a definite influence, when placed in the laboratory, 
on the dominated animals. This is shown by inhibi- 
tion of the conditioned response and by a disturbance 
of the total food-taking reaction. It is suggested that 
extreme aggressiveness and shyness in social situations 
are correlated with excitability and inhibitability as 
inherited constitutional factors. Studies of social 
adjustment among dogs of various constitutional 
types may be useful in interpreting certain social 
adjustment reactions in human beings.—E. Heid- 
breder (Wellesley). 

2840. Janet, P. Le langage inconsistant. (In- 
consistent language.) Anal. Psihol., 1936, 3, 1-6.— 
Language at its origin was a component part of action. 
Any act requires an actualization of a certain degree 
of vital energy. This degree is usually exceeded; the 
organism actualizes more than it needs. Language 
is a derivation of this surplus. In the beginning 
language is closely related to movement of the body. 
Later it separates more and more. It becomes action 
on a purely mental plane. It is the most economical 
action. It also liberates the mind. When not guided 
by belief this kind of action is very inconsistent. 
Language started as an order and a submission to it, 
and it becomes a conversation. It is at the basis of 
memory, thinking and other mental functions.— 
N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


2841. Kallen, L. A., & Polin, H. S. A laryngo- 
stroboscope and comment upon Dr. West’s reference 
to same. Quart. J. Speech, 1937, 23, 119-126.—The 
stroboscope used by West in experiments on artificial 
largynges differs in important respects from the one 
described by the authors in a previous article. The 
use of a microphone at some distance from the 
subject, omission of a filter to regulate the frequency 
of impulses to the neon tube, and lack of the electrical 
phasing mechanism are sufficient to explain certain 
of West’s findings. The observed width of the vocal 
chink in the normal larynx during phonation averages 
.25 mm. to .50 mm., and is seen under stroboscopy to 
vary from closed to a gap of one or more millimeters. 
These values are compatible with a lateral but not 
with a vertical movement of the cords. The shape of 
the under surface of the cords also favors a sidewise 
movement. The construction of the cords requires 
an upward and outward movement, and return to 
collision with the other cord, which constitutes half 
vibrations rather than complete up and down vibra- 
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tions. Under special circumstances, as in falsetto 
tones, or in pathological states within the larynx, 
other modes of vibration have been observed. The 
behavior of the smoke column observed by West may, 
because of the essential differences between the 
human larynx and his artificial model, be due to lack 
of equal tension of the two cords, and thus may be 
more typical of unilateral paralysis than of normal 
function It is concluded that (1) the stroboscope 
described by West is mechanically deficient, and 
(2) the conclusions drawn from the behavior of smoke 
in the artificial larynx overlook limitations of the 
mechanism which invalidate reasoning from analogy. 


W. H. Wilke (New York University). 


2842. Kiinkele, P. Psychische Hemmungen bei 
Erwachsenen in schriftlichen und miindlichen Aus- 
druck. (Psychic inhibitions of adults in written and 
oral expression.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1937, 38, 47-53. 

A report of the author's experience in conducting a 
popular course in public speaking and business cor- 
respondence. The difficulties in both fields arise in 
getting away from the ego to a suprapersonal level. 
In speaking, inhibition appears when the audience 
enlarges, arrangements are strange, and the matter 
is important; it is a specific reaction to a definite 
environmental constellation. It consists of physio- 
logical reactions (anxiety) and feelings of superordina- 
tion, isolation and depersonalization. The latter 
may be connected with rapid changes of accommoda- 
tion in focusing on the faces of the audience. There 
is a feeling of insufficiency and uncertainty, which is 
reflected to the audience and back again to the 
speaker. In writing, inhibitions arise in composing 
clear, concise, unemotional, and impersonal letters 
to superiors.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


2843. Langner, E. Form- und Farbbeachtung und 
psychophysische Konstitution bei zeitgenissischen 
Dichtern. (Form and color observations and psy- 
chophysical constitution in contemporary poets.) 
Wiirzburg: Stiirtz, 1936. Pp. 93.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


2844. Legriin, A. Uber die Handschrift der 
Trinkerkinder. (The handwriting of “drink-chil- 
dren.) Z. Kinderforsch., 1936, 45, 234-259.—An 
analysis purporting to show that the handwriting of 
children conceived when the parents are under the 
influence of alcohol is likely to show the signs charac- 
teristic of drunkenness in adults.—F. L. Goodenough 
(Minnesota). 


2845. Luckiesh, M., & Moss, F. K. Visibility of 
various type-faces. J. Franklin Inst., 1937, 223, 
77 f{f.—The authors used the Luckiesh-Moss visibility 
meter to determine the relative visibilities of 20 
different 8-point type-faces, the illumination in each 
case being 10 foot-candles. Differences in visibility 
of the diflerent type-faces were found in some cases 
to be considerable, e.g., Garamond bold was superior 
to Caslon light italic by an amount corresponding to 
an increase of 3 points in type size. The illumination 
necessary to give the same visibility for each type was 
also determined.— M. Luckiesh (General Electric Co.) 
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2846. Malinowski, B. The sexual life ot savages jn 
north-western Melanesia: an ethnographic account 
of courtship, marriage and family life among the 
Trobriand Islands, British New Guinea. New York 


Halycon House (Blue Ribbon Books, Inc.), n, ¢ 
$1.69.—Reprint.— M. A. Mook 


Pp. xxviii + 603. 
(Brown). 

2847. Maslow, A. H. The role of dominance jp 
the social and sexual behavior of infra-human pri- 
mates: IV. The determination of hierarchy in pairs 
andin groups. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 161-198, 
Each of six rhesus macaques was paired with even 
other as a means of determining behavior symbols of 
dominant and subordinate animals. Mounting and 
bullying were the most reliable measures of domi- 
nance, cringing and flight of subordination. The 
hierarchy of dominance found from the results of the 
separate pairings was practically perfect in that it 
showed no circularity of dominance relationships such 
as that found in birds. Starvation seemed to heighten 
the dominance of the overlord animal. When larger 
groups were formed, behavior emerged which was 
unpredictable from the data on pairing; animals 
dominant in the pairing were, in the group, beset by 
alliances of their subordinates and beaten severely. 
Various attenuating factors are discussed. The 
results, though in general confirming the results of 
an earlier investigation, are offered as suggestive 
rather than conclusive.—E. Hetdbreder (Wellesley 

2848. May, M. A., Allport, G. W., Murphy, G,, 
Berger, C. Q., Boldyreff, J. W., Burks, B. S., Dollard, 
J., Doob, L. W., Mead, M., Oberdorfer, D. W., & 
Useem, J.H. Memorandum on research in competi- 
tion and cooperation. New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1937. Pp. 87 + 55 + 55 +55 
+ 45 + 55 + 37.—“An interpretative summary o! 
existing literature on cooperation and competition 
as found in psychology, sociology, and to some extent 
in economic and political science journals and mono- 
graphs, together with a selected bibliography and a 
list of research projects and problems that have grown 
out of the examination of these materials under the 
charge of the Committee on Personality and Culture.’ 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2849. May, M. A., & Doob, L. W. Competition 
and cooperation. Soc. Sci. Res. Coun. Bull., 1931, 
No. 25. Pp. 191.—‘A report of the sub-committee 
on. competitive-cooperative habits, of the committee 
on personality and culture, based on analyses of re- 
search achievement and opportunity by members o! 
the sub-committee.” The chapters are concerned 
with: introductory material, a theory of competition 
and cooperation, experimental approaches to the 
problem, sociological approaches, anthropological 
approaches, the life history approach, and prediction 
and research opportunities. There are a bibliography 
of 220 items and an index.—R. R. Willougto) 
(Brown). 


2850. Merry, R. V. Fingers for eyes: the story 
of raised print. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1937, 44, 273-279. 
—A history of the discovery and development 0 
embossed type to be used by the blind in their reading. 
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ticular interest to psychologists are many 
nental problems still awaiting solution—for 


ple, relation of movement to the perception of 
baracters and words, relation of pressure to move- 
ment in the process of finger reading, the best size of 
-he Braille cell, and the best height of the dot.—0O. P. 
Buffalo). 

2851. Orton, S. T. Reading, writing and speech 

problems in children. New York: Norton, 1937. 

215. $2.00.—This book summarizes ten years’ 
case study begua at the Iowa State Psycho- 
pathic Hospital and continued at the Rockefeller 

indation and the Language Research Project of 
the New York Neurological Institute. Chapter I, 
Language Losses in the Adult as the Key to the 

elopmental Disorders in Children,” takes up the 

blem of unilateral cerebral dominance, the various 
steps in cerebral functioning, and the discussion of 
alexia, auditory aphasia, motor agraphia, motor 
aphasia, apraxia, the problem of laterality and motor 
intergrading in mixtures of right and left preferences. 
Chapter II, “Certain Disorders in the Development 
f Language in Children,” discusses the developmental 
forms of the above syndromes, stuttering in child- 
hood, combined or mixed syndromes, hereditary 
factors, and emotional reactions and behavior pat- 
terns developing out of language difficulties. Chapter 
III, “Interpretation and Treatment of Certain Dis- 
rders of Language in Children,” deals with the 
correct interpretation of the various syndromes, the 
need for correct clinical observation and greater 
neuroanatomical, neurophysiological and neuropatho- 
ogical knowledge, and treatment methods for each 
{the various syndromes. Orton concludes that defects 
in the development of language functions may arise 
from deviations in the process of establishing uni- 
lateral brain superiority in individual areas and that 
the utilization of specific training methods can effect 
a therapeutic response. 16 illustrations and a glos- 
sary of technical terms are given.—M. H. Erickson 
Eloise Hospital). 

2852. Reichling, A. Het woord. Een studie 
omtrent de grondslag van taal en taalgebruik. (The 
word. A study of the origin of language and linguistic 

Nijmegen: Berkhout, 1935. Pp. 460. Gld. 
The young child first begins to differentiate 
sounds when words acquire value as indices of ac- 
tivity. Later, with the discovery that words are 
symbols, further differentiation of words occurs, and 
hey now attain a unitary aspect. They become the 
means W hereby a situation is controlled, being present 
in latent form as unused items of the individual's 
vocabulary in actual form when used. The relation- 
ship of the words of a complex sentence to a certain 
ord in that sentence forms its context. Formulation 
consists of word groupings in which succeeding words 
determine the preceding and preceding words the 
succeeding. This leads to the sentence unit in which 
words supply the meaning while the sentence poses 
the content as reality.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


—_ picharéeom, I. F. Mathematical psychology 
“war. Nature, Lond., 1935, 136, 1025.—Equations 
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are given which represent the behaviour of nations 
prior and subsequent to the Great War.—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 

2854. Sallee, W. H. An objective study of respira- 
tion in relation to audibility in connected speech. 
Louisiana St. Univ. Stud., 1936, No. 27, 52-58.— 
Breathing records taken from both freshmen and 
advanced students (140 in all) while reading a short 
prose passage show the following results: (1) In both 
men and women the abdominal type of breathing 
predominates in casual respiration and in speech 
breathing. (2) There is neither an individual nor a 
group relationship between depth of inhalation and 
audibility. (3) No single type of respiration is supe- 
rior to any other in relation to audibility. (4) Ad- 
vanced students do not rank significantly higher than 
do freshmen in audibility—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke 
School). 

2855. Schmidt, R. R. Der Geist der Vorzeit. 
(The spirit of prehistoric times.) Berlin: Keil 
Verlag, 1934. Pp. 243.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2856. Scripture, E.W. Failure of Fourier analysis 
applied to vowel vibrations. Nature, Lond., 1935, 
136, 223.—Fourier analysis is not adequate as an 
indication of the character of the curves produced by 
vowel vibrations, for it produces a long series of sine 
functions without decrements. Assuming it to give a 
true picture leads to the advocacy of the Wheatstone 
overtone resonance theory of vowels and rejection of 
the Willis-Helmholtz-Hermann theory, according to 
which a vowel consists of a series of short free vibra- 
tions. The latter theory accords with the facts.— 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2857. Scripture, E. W. Puff and profile theory of 
the vowels. Nature, Lond., 1935, 136, 435.—Regis- 
tration of vowels shows in each case a series of con- 
tiguous short bits of vibration in which the movement 
begins strongly and fades rapidly to zero. It is the 
movement of a vibratory system disturbed in its 
equilibrium and then left to itself, and results from 
rarification and condensation in the vocal cavity. 
Each vibration, i.e. each vowel, has its special profile, 
and never changes into the profile of another vowel. 
The puff and profile theory agrees with the Willis- 
Helmholtz-Hermann theory in regard to the produc- 
tion of vowel vibrations, but opposes it in asserting 
that the perception of vowel characters depends on 
the unanalyzed profiles of the vibrations and not on 
any special frequencies or groups of frequencies.— 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2858. Shulman, L. The function of a family agency 
as indicated by its services. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Work, 1937, 7, 252-276.—In the final analysis the 
function of the family case work agency is defined 
by the client rather than by policy. In over half 
of 32 cases studied at the Eastchester Neighborhood 
Association, Tuckahoe, N. Y., clients received treat- 
ment for problems having a specific emotional con- 
tent, although none applied for help in emotional 
difficulties. In 10 cases the agency performed specific 
services, in 3 it helped with financial planning and 
management, in 4 no help was rendered, in 2 the 
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agency assisted the clients to make environmental 
adjustments, and in 13 cases the agency treated emo- 
tional problems.—R. //. Brown (Yankton). 

2859. Smith, M. Rural and urban origins of mem- 
bers of the American congress. J. appl. Psychol., 
1936, 20, 664-671.—Analysis of a sampling of two 


thousand cases from the Biographical Dtrectory of 


the American Congress 1774-1927 shows that urban 
districts surpass rural districts as places of origin. 
R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

2860. Sorokin, P. A., & Merton, R. K. Social 
time: a methodological and functional analysis. 
Amer. J. Soctol., 1937, 42, 615-629.—The category 
of astronomical time is only one of several concepts 
of time. Such concepts differ in the fields of philoso- 
phy, psychology, and economics. An operational 
definition of expressions of time in common usage 
shows that social phenomena are frequently adopted 
as a frame of reference, so that units of time are often 
fixed by the rhythm of collective life. The need for 
social collaboration is at the root of social systems 
of time. Social time is qualitatively differentiated 
according to the beliefs and customs common to the 
group. Social time is not continuous, but is inter- 
rupted by critical dates. All calendrical systems 
arise from and are perpetuated by social requirements. 
They arise from social differentiation and a widening 
area of interaction. It is possible that the 
introduction of time as a methodological 
would enhance the discovery of social 
(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


social 
social 
category 
periodicities. 


2861. Stokes, F. M. C. Aptitudes of the Bantu. 


Nature, Lond., 1936, 138, 1059.—The author poses 
the problem why the average African native can 
quickly learn to handle a complicated agricultural 
tractor or compressed air drill, while even the most 
sophisticated of them seem quite incapable of running 
a small country store (or general shop) on their own 
account. Also 10 natives, as an experiment, attended 
a Red Cross class. There were five subjects: hemor- 
rhage control, slings or dressings, fractures, drowning 
or asphyxia, and transport. For the whole examina- 
tion the best man scored 90%, the lowest 80%.— 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2862. Tachibana, K. Réjin no shikyo keiken. 
(Religious experience of old men.) Yokuftien Chésa 
Kenkyii Kiyé, No. 11, 1936. Pp. 100.—A study 
based on materials obtained from 132 men and women 
aged 80 and upwards, and 253 persons of 60 and 
upwards. Their notions of the future life and death, 
the contents of prayer and their attitude of belief, 
and their ideas of gods and Buddhas were carefully 
analyzed. It is stressed that the old men’s ideas of 
the future life as well as the contents of prayer are 
generally individualistic and egocentric; their attitude 
toward death is more negative than positive; gods are 
conceived in transcendental and abstract forms, while 
Buddhas are represented concretely with definite 
forms.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2863. T(hompson), C. H., & Knox, E. O. Bib- 
liography [of negro education]. J. Negro Educ., 
1937, 6, 217—224.—Contains notations on the follow- 
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ing masters’ theses of psychological interest: Hodges 
A. B., Racial differences in the eidetic imagery 
preschool children, Texas 1936; Mason, A. E., Sourc 
of moral judgments of children in Harriet Beeche, 
Stowe School, Cincinnati 1936; Sellers, J. B. Pe, 
sonality of servants, with special reference to +h, 
negro, Fisk 1936; Young, H. L., A study of the menta 
and physical traits of negro children in the ds 
Special School, Temple, 1936.—R. R. Willouoh) 
(Brown). , 

2864. Thorpe, L. P. The orchestral type prefer- 
ences of students. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 778 
784.—A group of 200 high school and college students 
who attended concerts and a control group of 1( 
students who did not attend were asked to check 
preferences on a list of orchestral music. No sig 
nificant relationships were found between intelligenc 
and orchestral preference. The military march and 
the concert waltz were most preferred 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

2865. Truesdell, L. E. Specimens of unpublished 
census data on fertility. Amer. J. Sociol., 1937, 42, 
551-554.—A tabulation of the 1930 census technica 
designated as “The Sixth Count of Families” js 
partly presented here. Five tables are reproduced 
which give important data on the relative fertility of 
the population in various classes and various types 
areas.— (Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


2866. Van Riper, C. The growth of the stuttering 
spasm. Quart. J. Speech, 1937. 23, 70-73.—The 
primary symptoms of stuttering, observed in 
speech of small children, are rapid, effortless repeti 
tions or comparatively short and unforced prolonga 
tions of some part of the movement sequence. Thes 
are often present without awareness or expectanc) 
and only later become sensed as obstacles in situations 
demanding immediate communication, or after the 
behavior of the child’s associates makes clear to hin 
that such repetitions or prolongations are unaccept 
able. The elaborate superstructure of secondar 
symptoms, common to adult stutterers, results when 
the temporary unpleasantness or compensator 
devices become habitual. Thorough awareness 
speech unpleasantness spreads to a generalized fear 
of particular words, particular sounds. certain situa- 
tions, etc. The compensatory devices stimulated by 
this fear and expectancy of stuttering are of four 
types: (1) devices for avoiding the feared word 
(2) devices for postponing the feared word, |: 
“starter” devices, and (4) devices for reducing the 
fear or expectancy of stuttering. Several speciic 
methods for accomplishing each of these ends art 
described. Most of the adult stutterer’s symptom 
atology is due to the habits which the primary sy™} 
toms have engendered. Treatment requires recondl- 
tioning of secondary symptoms as well as remova! © 
primary causes.—W. H. Wilke (New York Universit) 

2867. Wiksell, W. A. An experimental analysis of 
respiration in relation to the intensity of vocal tones 
in speech. Louisiana St. Univ. Stud., 1936, No. - 
37-51.—The purpose of this study was to determine 


the relationship between the intensity of vocal tone 


Pr 
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the following aspects of respiration: types of 
breathing, vital capacity, and the total expansion of 
trunk in the thoracic, medial and abdominal 
-egions. Kymographic records of the respiratory action 
-m the three body areas studied were obtained from 
1) subjects. The vowels ah, oh and oo were used. 
e intensities were determined in terms of decibels. 
Results indicate that the abdominal type of breathing 
oredominates in most of the subjects during both 
somal and loud tones. There is no relationship 
between the type of breathing and voice intensity. 
There is no correlation between intensity of voice and 


tal capacity. There is only a slight correlation 


between bodily expansion and voice intensity.—C. V. 


Hudgins (Clarke School). 

2868, Wiksell, W. A. An experimental study of 
controlled and uncontrolled types of breathing. 

visiana St. Univ. Stud., 1936, No. 27, 99-164.— 
The purpose of this study was to determine (1) the 
elative value of a controlled type of breathing in 

taining volume of breath movement; (2) the rela- 
tive importance of each body region in this breath 
vement; (3) the ability to inhibit one region or 
ther; (4) the magnitude of the excursion of the 
ious regions as compared with breath movement; 

5) the relative importance of controlled and 
onal predominance in the holding of tone. Results 
ate that in uncontrolled breathing a greater 
ime of air is exchanged than in the controlled 
type. The chest is superior to the abdominal region 
is determined by the volume of air exchanged during 

ntrolled breathing. There is a significant correla- 

between the volume of air exchanged and the 

irsions of the chest and of the medial region; this 

t true of the abdominal region. The thoracic 

irsion is of greater significance than that of the 
bdomen in relation to the ability to prolong vocal 
nes.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 

2869. Young, H. McC. The sonnets of Shakes- 
peare; a psychosexual analysis. Columbia, Mo.: 
\uthor, 1937. Pp. 121. $2.00.—R. R. Willoughby 
Br wn). 

2870. Zahirnic, C. Organizarea timpului liber si a 
tecreatiei. (Organization of recreation and leisure 
time.) Anal. Psthol., 1936, 3, 250-253.—A brief 
review of the Congress held at Hamburg July 23-30, 
1936, on the topics included in the title— N. Mar- 
gineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 
See also abstracts 2594, 

2743, 2748, 2754, 2757, 

2795, 2797, 2798, 2801, 2802, 2875, 

2917, 2924, 2928, 2929, 2931, 2957, 

2996, 3000, 3001, 3005, 3006, 3014. ] 
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‘8/1. Amir, M. Psicopatici nelle Indie Neerlandesi. 
Loro importanza forense (l’assassinio Atjese e 
‘amok). (The forensic importance of psychopaths 
the Dutch Indies: amok and Atjesi assassination. ) 
rch. Antrop. crim., 1936, 56, 571-579.—The author 
reports the relative frequency- of different types of 
‘ime among various native races, pointing out that 
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the differences shown are due in part to exogenous 
factors. He then discusses two syndromes of violent 
crime, different, but each stereotyped and each condi 
tioned by the environment. The typical assassination 
by the Atjesi, a Mohammedan tribe, is done partly 
from religious motives by people of psychotic or pre 
psychotic personality. The psychic personality of the 
individual is intact, in the sense that motive and 
responsibility can be established. Amok, sometimes 
described as mass homicide, implies a total disintegra 
tive regression of personality, with the subconscious 
rather than the ego in command. The perpetrator 
may have given no sign of psychic anomaly; but a 
primitive, regressive personality, not found in any 
one race, is recognized as being predisposed in this 
direction.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

2872. Bender, L., Keiser, S., & Schilder, P. A 
study in criminal aggressiveness. Aggressiveness 
in children. Aggressiveness in women. Studies in 
aggressiveness. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 18, 
361-564.—The authors stress the frequency of 
aggressive crimes in the courts of New York City 
and the dearth of psychological studies in this field. 
The first investigation is a study of case histories of 
criminals and an analysis of the replies of 50 criminals 
and 25 non-criminals to a questionnaire. The second 
investigation is a report on the study of 34 girls and 
49 boys, ages 3 to 15 years, committed to Bellevue 
Psychiatric Hospital on account of behavior prob 
lems. The case histories indicate great aggressiveness 
in the behavior of these children. The third investiga- 
tion is a study of 14 aggressive criminal women as 
compared with 25 normal and 20 neurotic women. 
The fourth study is partly theoretical and partly based 
on the combined findings of the other studies. There 
are 31 citations to other literature in this field. 
F. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 

2873. Berman, N. Juvenile delinquency, the 
family, and the court in the Soviet Union. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1937, 42, 682-692.—In 1935 the Soviet 
government brought about drastic reorganizations in 
the handling of the young offender. These involved 
the abandonment of the juvenile courts (commission), 
stricter legal approach to the delinquent and his 
parents, and the demand upon local Soviets, com- 
munist organizations, trade unions, and children’s 
workers of all sorts to “tighten up’’ in the drive 
against homelessness and delinquency among children. 
No more is the delinquent regarded as a victim of 
social conditions, for general progress has removed 
these contributing factors. Responsibility for the 
delinquent is now placed upon the failure of the adults 
to meet his needs.— (Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


2874. Carrara, M. La difesa sociale in azione. 
(Social defense in action.) Arch. Antrop. crim., 1937, 
57, 1-25.—The Belgian law of social defense, intended 
for the protection of society against criminals and 
based on the principles of criminal anthropology, 
provides for the exploration and identification of the 
mental condition of each accused individual, and the 
application not of a uniform scale of penalties, but of 
measures adapted to the conditions, as in medical 
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treatment. A critical and statistical summary is 
given of the first five years of operation of the law; 
results were satisfactory on the whole, but suggestions 
are offered for improvements.—C. J. Herrick (Penn- 
sylvania). 

2875. Glueck, E. T. Culture conflict and delin- 
quency. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1937, 21, 46-66.—A 
comparison was made between the environmental 
backgrounds of two groups of native-born delinquents, 
one of native and the other of foreign parentage. In 
nearly all respects the latter was found to have had 
at least as many advantages as the former; sex, 
nationality, and point of origin were not factors in 
this. It is inferred that (without reference to any 
difference between proportions of delinquent children 
produced by native and foreign-born populations) the 
criminogenic factor is to be sought in intangible 
aspects of culture conflict itself rather than in external 
environmental influences.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2876. Kreyes, H. Die gerichtliche Beurteilung 
des Exhibitionismus. (The judgment of exhibitionism 
in court.) Quakenbriick: Kleinert, 1935. Pp. 29.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2877. Lindesmith, A., & Levin, Y. The Lombrosian 
myth in criminology. Amer. J. Sociol., 1937, 42, 
653-671.—The prevailing conception in this country 
of Lombroso as the founder of scientific criminology 
may best be described as a myth. Many earlier 
studies of crime closely parallel contemporary socio- 
logical studies. An extensive literature upon juvenile 


delinquency, professional crime, crime causation, and 


other aspects of criminology was already in existence 
when Lombroso began his work. The use of auto- 
biographical documents, the employment of official 
statistics, the ecological approach, and the study of 
the criminal “in the open’’ were understood and 
applied long before the time of the Italian school. 
From a sociological viewpoint the advent of Lom- 
broso represents a retrogression or an interlude in the 
progress of criminology rather than a step in advance. 
The eclipse of the earlier work may perhaps best be 
explained as a result of shifting prestige values asso- 
ciated with the importation of Darwinism into the 
social sciences, with the growing popularity, in the 
later part of the nineteenth century, of psychiatric 
and other individualistic or biological theories, and 
with the isolation of American criminology from earlier 
European developments.— (Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

2878. Lippman, H. S. The neurotic delinquent. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1937, 7, 114-121.—The 
author reports brief summaries of several young people 
diagnosed as suffering from neurotic delinquency, an 
concludes that “it is very likely that as more delin- 
quents are analyzed we shall find that there is a 
stronger component of neurosis in delinquency than 
has hitherto been suspected."—J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 

2879. Sacerdote, A. Sui criteri psichiatrici e 
criminologici determinanti la cessazione delle misure 
di sicurezza. (Psychiatric and criminological criteria 
governing the termination of restraining measures.) 
Arch. Antrop. crim., 1936, 56, 620-626.—Illustrating 


the defects in present procedure by the outcome of, 
case previously reported on, the author discusses 
parole of dangerous or potentially dangerous prisoners 
and insists that decision should rest not only on +, 
conduct record in prison, but on the record of po, 
prison life and on psychological findings indicating 
the likelihood of recidivism.—C. J. Herrick (Peng. 
sylvania). 
[See also abstracts 2761, 3006. } 
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2880. Adams, C. R., & Smeltzer, C. H. Why 
should be the minimum qualifications of relief 
visitors? Penn. soc. Work, 1936, 3, 3-7.—Of 10.0% 
employees of the Pennsylvania State Emergency Re. 
lief Administration, 4000 were relief visitors. The 
problem was to determine the minimum qualification 
of visitors with a view to improvement of selection 
techniques. A detailed inquiry was sent to 6 
directors, regional supervisors, field representatives 
junior supervisors, and others, of whom 588 re. 
sponded. Among the results were: the most desirable 
age of visitors was 23~45 years; special training in the 
field of social work was preferred by 84% of the group 
who responded, and 28% would require college gradu- 
ation ; 88 % felt that experience in social case work was 
beneficial; ‘“‘need’’ of the prospective social worker 
should not be a factor in his or her selection; marital 
status, sex and nationality are relatively unimportant 
—R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employm. Serv., Div. Stand 
and Res.) 

2881. Adams, C. R., & Smeltzer, C. H. The sci- 
entific construction of an interviewing chart. Pe. 
sonnel, 1936, 13, No. 1, 3-8.—A committee of 12 
persons selected a variety of traits to be considered 
for inclusion in an interview rating scale. The traits 
selected were broken down into 3 main headings 
100 experienced social and personnel workers dis- 
tributed 100 points among the three headings 
Physical characteristics received 18%; personality 
characteristics 32%; and general aptitude for the 
work 50%. These points were then allocated among 
the various subheads under each of the 3 main group- 
ings. The authors believe that such a weighted scale 
makes for more consistent and more valid results 
No data are presented to demonstrate the scale 0 
use.—J. H. Taylor (Procter & Gamble Company). 

2882. Adams, C. R., & Smeltzer, C. H. Merit 
evaluation in personnel retrenchment. Soc. WV? 
Technique, 1936, 1, 149-155.—Demobilization o 
gradual reduction of social service staffs necessitates 
establishment of adequate criteria for selection 0! 
workers and the evaluation of their relative mert 
with respect to such criteria. A recommended tech 
nique for obtaining an evaluation of the work of sud 
employees consists of the following: job analyss 
determination of relative importance of each 0 
factor, and how each factor can be best measured 
Competency on the job may be measured by a ment 
rating scale and by objective psychological tests, the 
items of which may be made up from the job analyss 
The technical information test for visitors developed 
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‘, Pennsylvania by the authors had a reliability 
veficient of .92 + .001. The final step in merit 
-snking of employees consists of the composite evalua- 
“ion with proper weighting for rating and test scores. 
The need for improvement in social service by the 
jovelopment of experimentally validated selection 
ochniques is stressed.—R. M. Bellows (U. S. Em- 
m. Serv., Div. Stand. and Res.) 


2883. Anderberg, R. Psychotechnische Rekrui- 
tierungsmethoden bei den schwedischen Staats- 
bahnen. (Psychotechnical recruiting methods of the 
state railroad in Sweden.) JIndustr. Psychotech., 
1936, 13, 353-383.—A detailed account of the psycho- 
logical testing of the applicants. The tests, the 
administration and the scoring techniques are given. 
Correlations of scores for applicants vs. those for 
experienced employees, together with the _ inter- 
correlations of the tests, are tabulated. The tests 
are found to be of value for all types of positions, but 
further research is needed along certain lines. This 
research is already under way and will be published 
as soon as possible.—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan 


Loege 


2884. Baganz-Lehmann, M. Kiaufertypen. (Buyer 
types.) Industr. Psychotech., 1936, 13, 321-329.— 
Various types of buyers are catalogued by sex, age, 
social status, personality, emotion and temperament. 
The types are both recognizable and distinguishable. 
The difficulty is to train the sales personnel to recog- 
nize the types quickly and to respond accordingly. A 
rogram of education for the salesperson is described. 


|. C.G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 
2885. Bingham, W. V. Aptitudes and aptitude 


testing. New York: Harpers, 1937. Pp. viii + 390. 
Part I deals with aptitudes and guidance, 
with a treatment of basic concepts and a theory of 
aptitude. The pertinent use of interest inventories in 
counselling, the relationship between intelligence and 
vocation and between interests and attitudes, and the 
use of achievement tests as indicators of aptitudes are 
liscussed. Part II considers the world of work and 
the aptitudes required for success in manual occupa- 
tions, skilled trades, clerical occupations and the 
In Part III the selection, administration 
and interpretation of tests are dealt with. An ap- 
pendix lists and explains representative tests of visual 
and auditory acuity, of manual, mechanical, clerical 
and scientific aptitudes, of intelligence, and of esthetic 
judgments. An inventory of the Cooperative Test 
service achievement tests, a reproduction of the 
Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales and of certain 
occupational interest blanks, and a directory of 
publishers and distributors completes the manual.— 
!. 0. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


2886. Bingham, W. V. The future of industrial 
psychology. J. consult. Psychol., 1937, 1, 9-11.— 


Put hee ; , 
‘uture work in industrial psychology should consist 


ma much needed thorough investigation of the 
Problems of management and supervision, of disci- 
pune and morale, of group relationships, of leadership, 
and of attitudinal factors affecting the conditions of 


$3.00 


professions. 
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quantity and quality of output.—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 

2887. Crider, B. The identification of emotions 
in advertising illustrations. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 
20, 748-750.—The average of correct judgments for 
emotional or feeling states was 26% for eleven faces 
from advertising illustrations.— R. S. Schultz (Psycho- 
logical Corporation). 

2888. Eliasberg, W. Lehrbuch der Reklamewis- 
senschaften. (Textbook of advertising.) Briinn: 
Rudolf M. Rohrer, 1936. Pp. xxii + 496. RM. 25. 
This is an extensive account of advertising from the 
sociological, politico-economical and psychological 
points of view. The book is divided into 3 sections. 
Section I contains the following chapters: (1) pre- 
view and lay points of view, (2) psychology, the un- 
conscious and psychotechnics, (3) the sociological 
basis of solicitation, (4) applied sociology: the role 
of the solicitor, (5) politico-economical and national 
significance of advertising activity, and (6) some 
valuable methods. Section II is concerned with con- 
sumption and typical buyers’ problems, with a dis- 
cussion of the various methods used to appeal to the 
different sexes, to specific organizations and groups, 
and to the general public. Section III discusses 
typical problems of the producer under such chapter 
headings as: (1) appealing to the academically free, 
(2) solicitation of the “‘capital-weak” intellectual 
worker (artists, authors, actors, etc.), (3) newspaper 
appeal, (4) advertising books, (5) political appeal, 
and (6) seminar—practical suggestions and observa- 
tions from experience. The book contains numerous 
illustrations. A bibliography and index are given.— 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


2889. Hische, W. Technisch-praktische und tech- 
nisch-konstruktive Anlagen. (Technical-practical 
and technical-constructive capacities.) Industr. Psy- 
chotech., 1936, 13, 329-349.—A differentiation is 
made between the ability to do technical manual 
work and to think along technical lines. An investiga- 
tion was made with 850 subjects, ranging in age from 
14 to 30 years, from the public, high, training and 
professional schools. The subjects were subdivided 
into three major groups and fifteen subgroups. Two 
tests were given, one a performance test for technical 
manual ability and the other a paper and pencil test 
for technical thinking. By a statistical technique of 
percentages the following conclusions were drawn: 
there is a difference between manual and mental 
ability in the technical field; they do not appear to 
the same extent in the same individual or group; they 
can be misinterpreted if not carefully differentiated. 
It is possible to discriminate between the two abilities 
by the use of the tests given.—J. C. G. Seidl (Man- 
hattan College). 

2890. Lottig, H. Zur Vereinheitlichung des 
Schreibversuchs bei Héhentauglichkeitspriifung. 
(Simplification of the writing test in proving capacity 
for altitude flying.) Luftfahrimedizin, 1936, 1, 14 ff.— 
Lottig describes a new writing procedure which re- 
duces the sources of error in tests for altitude ability. 
This consists in writing 6-8 figures correctly spaced in 
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a horizontal line, also numbers in exactly vertical 
columns. The test is both simple and sensitive, and 
shows the time of onset, degree and manifestations 
of air-sickness with the desired accuracy.—P. L. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2891. Masuhr, H. Psychologische Gesichtspunkte 
fiir die Beurteilung von Offizieranwiartern. (Psycho- 
logical viewpoints for the judgment of officer candi- 
dates.) Berlin: Bernard & Graefe, 1937. Pp. 35. 
M. 1.20.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2892. Miiller-Freienfels, R. Technik und Okon- 
omie des Schaffens. (The technique and economy 
of work.) JIndustr. Psychotech., 1937, 14, 1-11.—It 
is helpful to differentiate between fatigue and the 
process of becoming fatigued. It is necessary to know 
the rhythm of life within the individual. The econ- 
omy of energy demands the proper amount and spac- 
ing of rest pauses. Recognition should be made of the 
feelings of impulse and restraint while at work. The 
sources of energy for the finer differentiation of intel- 
lectual performance are the interests, which must be 
awakened and fostered.—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan 
College). 

2893. Myers, C.S. The psychological approach to 
the problem of road accidents. Nature, Lond., 1935, 
136, 740-742.—Estimating that the human factor 
enters into 80-90% of road accidents, the author 


points out the need of a psychologist in the design of 
traffic and car signals and controls, in traffic regula- 
tions, in the illumination of roads and vehicles, in 
incentives, propaganda and instruction of road users, 


in inquiries into accidents and defective road conduct, 
and in the selection and rejection of drivers. Tests 
which are being used assess separately: speed of reac- 
tion, resistance to distraction, ability to attend to 
several things at once, vision, judgment of size and 
speed, and also self-confidence, road behavior and 
manipulative ability.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2894. Pechhold, E. Psychotechnik und Arbeit- 
erauslese im Grossbetrieb. (Psychotechnics and the 
selection of the worker in heavy industries.) IJndustr. 
Psychotech., 1937, 14, 23-32.—At the Witkowitz 
mining plant in Liechtenstein nine different types of 
tests are administered and recognized to be of practical 
value: direct sense understanding, as distinguishing 
colors; indirect sense understanding, as distinguishing 
distances; visual perception at work; attention and 
reaction; technical or practical intelligence ; theoretical 
intelligence; physical; information; and character. 
Che tests are given the results summarized. The con- 
clusion drawn is that the psychologist can help a great 
deal, especially in placing the younger employee.— 
J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 

2895. Pellegrini, A. Analisi psicologica della 
pubblicita. Il. Modificazioni del valori attenzionali 
delle superficie pubblicitarie per l’introduzione dei 
motiviillusori. (Psychological analysis of advertising. 
II. Changes in the attentional values of display sur- 
faces through the introduction of apparent move- 
ment.) Arch. ital. Psicol., 1936, 14, 249-253.—A 
display surface is thought of as comprising two con- 
centric areas: the “area of emergence,” containing 
the stimulus to be drawn to public attention; and the 
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“area of isolation," intended to divert the attentio, 
from other concurrent stimuli. Experimental evidence 
is given of the possibility of simultaneous overvalua 
tion of both areas through the introduction of appar 
ent movement, when compared with similar figures 
without such movement. A confirmatory experiment 
using the method of indirect observation is planned a 
C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

2896. Radulescu Motru, C. Organizarea muncij 
romanesti pe planuri de imprumut. (Organization o; 
Rumanian labor on borrowed plans.) Anal. Psiho! 
1936, 3, 17-32.—The present Rumanian governmen; 
pays much attention to the scientific management of 
labor. The human side of labor is as important as 
the technical one. The government is well-intep. 
tioned, and tries to borrow and adapt various im. 
provements elaborated abroad, especially in the 
U.S. A. and Germany. The government seems, how- 
ever, to forget that these methods are not always 
fitted to the character and temperament of the 
Rumanian worker. The personality of the Rumanian 
worker seems to be different from that of the German 
worker, for instance. The Rumanian worker cherishes 
freedom; he resents militaristic discipline. German 
and American methods, therefore, ought to be modi- 
fied in Rumania.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2897. Riihl, H. Kennzeichen-Auslese der Fiihrer- 
persénlichkeit. (Distinguishing characteristics for 
the selection of leadership personality.) Jndusir 
Psychotech., 1937, 14, 11-19.—A summary of the work 
being done in this field by Johnson O'Connor at the 
Human Engineering Laboratory at Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. J.—J. C. G. Seidl 
(Manhattan College). 

2898. Schmidt, I. Der gegenwirtige Stand unserer 
Kenntnisse von den Stérungen des Farbensinns bei 
der Luftfahrt. (The present status of our knowledge 
of disturbances of color vision during flying.) Lwu/t- 
fahrtmedizin, 1936, 1, 53-68.—A review of the Ger- 
man and foreign literature. In Part I disturbances of 
color vision are considered according to type, following 
the nomenclature of the Young-Helmholtz theory. 
The contradictory theories of Schaaf, Blum, Polack, 
Edridge-Green, and Allen are based more on a change 
of names than on anything essentially new. Part |! 
is concerned with methods of testing the color vision 
of German aviators. The percentage distribution o! 
red-green defect varies in different countries. In 
cehtral Europe the percentage of abnormal tri- 
chromats (5%) surpasses that of the dichromats 
(3%), while in South America the reverse holds. In 
Germany and Sweden the number of deuteranopes 's 
greater than that of protanopes; in Switzerland and 
South America the relations are reversed. On the 
other hand, there is in all countries a strong pre 
dominance of deuter anomalies over proto anomalies. 
This difference is least in South America.—?. + 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

2899. Schultz, R. S. Standardized tests and sta- 
tistical procedures in selection of life insurance sales 
personnel. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, ginal 
“Tests for general intelligence, extraversion, ascen® 
ance and interests were administered to 566 new agen 
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| 115 assistant managers. Comparison of results 

erformance ratings and sales production 

io not reveal direct linear relationships. A 
of determining favorable score areas shows 
t relationship with various criteria of suc- 
a) Extraversion and ascendance to a moder- 
ree and intelligence above the twentieth 
ntile are most predictive of success in selling. 

\ge, education, experience, racial stock, and 
seth of service do not show reliable trends. 2. (a) 
Vith assistant managers the intelligence test in com- 

, with a personal data score is most significant. 

\ method of ‘progressive selection,’ developed in 

rdance with procedures of clinical psychology, is 
roposed as a practical aid in selection and training of 
ianagers.”"—R. S. Schultz (Psychological 

orauion ) 

2900. Sibley, A. B., & Stogdill, E.L. The abstract- 
ing ; of clinical re-education techniques as a method of 
training me in clinical psychology. J. appi. 

ol., 1936, 20, 609-619.—As a training device a 

andard form is proposed for recording clinical re- 

ion techniques on cards, including the source, 
the problem, and the treatment in abstract form. 
These techniques may be obtained from books and 
periodicals, from observation of use by someone else, 
and from actual observation of case studies.—R. S. 
Schults (Psychological Corporation). 

2901. Smeltzer, C. H., & Adams, C. R. A com- 
— of graphic and narrative interview reports. 

nnel, 1936, 13, No. 2, 3-7.—Experienced inter- 
viewers were asked to rate 6 selected applicants on 

1) a narrative rating scale, in which a 100-500 word 
description of the interview was recorded, and (2) a 
graphic rating scale, described in Personnel, 1936, 13, 
No. 1. When a group of 18 judges recommended 
employment or rejection on a 5-point scale after 
reading the rating reports, there were 56% more 
deviations on the narrative reports than on the 
graphic reports. When the interviewers re-rated their 
wn narrative and graphic reports after a period of one 
month they deviated twice as much (8 to 4) in their 
recom mmendations based on the narrative reports.— 

1ylor (Procter & Gamble Company). 

2002. Taft, G. C., & Kinder, E. F. An analysis of 
capacities for performance of mental defectives 
at | in lace-making. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 

i-S75.—No_ significant relationship was found 
between scores in fourteen non-language and per- 
formance tests and ratings in lace-making ability, for 
a group of eighteen mentally defective girls.—R. S. 
Schulls (Psychological Corporation). 


2903. Thompson, L. A., & others. Interview aids 
and trade questions for employment offices. New 
a Harper, 1937. $2.50.—R. R. Willoughby 

rown ) 

2904 Uhrbrock, R. S. Qualifications of industrial 
psychologists. Occupations, 1937, 15, 488-492.—The 
industrial psychologist should have an understanding 
of —— method and psychological research, but 
should be able to present a research report in non- 
technical | ‘anguage to business men. A high degree 
ot social effectiveness and an excellent memory for 


istant m 
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facts are necessary qualifications today. Uhrbrock 
suggests the desirability of emphasizing qualifications 
other than training in psychology when applying for 
an industrial position.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

2905. Whitehead, T. N. Leadership in a free 
society. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1936. 
Pp. xv + 266. $3.00.—A study of present-day in- 
dustrial civilization in the search for a social structure 
which will give human satisfaction and still maintain 
itself while ‘“‘adapting its form to the ceaseless advance 
of material invention.”” Part I, ‘The Foundations 
of an Industrial Society,”’ is concerned with the rela- 
tions of business and social activity, as revealed 
particularly in the author’s extensive investigations 
of work groups at the Western Electric Co. Part II 
“seeks to illustrate the ceaseless inter-action between 
human motives and the shape and development of 
organized institutions.” In Part III the author 
restates the problem and indicates that the growing 
lack of social integration of modern industrial society 
may be halted by adopting the ideal of a democratic 
society, the essence of which is leadership exercised 
in a relatively high degree by all its members, with 
the corresponding individual assumption of persunal 
responsibility for the conduct of affairs —D. Shakow 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 2611, 2630, 2692, 2763, 2776, 
2818, 2825, 2845, 2967, 2978, 2980. ] 
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(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


2906. Bagley, D. A critical survey of objective 
estimates in the teaching of English. Part I. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1937, '7, 57-71.—Lists three types of 
studies that have been made; notes the results reveal- 
ing growth of vocabulary and increase in complexity 
of sentence structure with age; suggests applications 
to drill in usage. In the field of reading, analyses of 
reading habits, perception, and disabilities are men- 
tioned. Implications for teaching methods are given. 
Studies of backwardness in reading and of the problem 
of comprehension are criticized. Curriculum studies 
and studies of method in teaching literature lack a 
basis in objective measurement. A number of studies 
of literary appreciation are quoted and reviewed.— 
K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

2907. Bailey, E. W. Significant research in prog- 
ress. Occupations, 1937, 15, 498-502.—Summary of 
program at the California Guidance Conference in 
Berkeley, Dec. 17, 1936. The writer briefly reviews 
reports made by H. E. Jones, M. Brown, E. K. 
Strong, Jr., E. W. Bailey, and N. L. Fenton on general 
studies of groups of individuals; by K. D. Luney, 
P. E. Davidson, and M. H. S. Hayes on occupational 
research and adjustment; and by I. Goleman, K. 
Cowdery, and J. L. Bergstresser on factors in the suc- 
cess of college students.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

2908. Block, V. L. Can we vitalize English? 
Engl. J., 1936, 25, 638-652.—Two groups of 40 high- 
school seniors were taught the same material by quite 
different methods. The groups were equated in terms 
of range of IQ, socio-economic standing, school marks, 
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proportion of each sex, chronological age, adjustment 
scores, proportion of college and non-college students, 
proportion of athletes, and proportion of students 
desiring to drop English. The experimental group's 
work was organized around problems of the students’ 
own choosing. The control group was taught in the 
usual way. The experimental group had higher scores 
than the control group at the end of the year in suc- 
cessful adjustment, use of English, final examination, 
number of extra-curricular activities, number of books 
read, and number of hours spent on English prepara- 
tion.—S. P. Hayes, Jr. (Mt. Holyoke). 

2909. Canady, H. G. Individual differences 
among freshmen at West Virginia State College and 
their educational bearings. W. Va St. Coll. Buil., 
1936, 2. Pp. 42.—Beginning in 1931-32, the fresh- 
men entering this negro college were tested for indi- 
vidual differences in intelligence, socio-economic 
status, English, arithmetic, and vocational expecta- 
tions. Wide ranges of differences were found. The 
range in choice of vocation was too narrow; the stu- 
dents concentrated too much in the crowded voca- 
tions. Recommendations include more individualized 
and less standardized educational requirements and 
the use of the case-study method in vocational guid- 
ance. Simple statistical devices are used, mainly 
percentile distributions around college norms.— 
(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

2910. Center, S. S. A Federal project in silent 
reading. Engl. J., 1937, 26, 22-31.—A preliminary 


report on remedial reading instruction for 357 high- 


school students, 250 of whom had IQ’s of 89 or less. 
At least 50% were handicapped by foreign language 
usage at home. The group averaged more than a 
year’s progress in a period of six months.— S. P. 
Hayes, Jr. (Mt. Holyoke). 

2911. Cisney, H., & Gardner, L. U. Saranac Lake 
goes to school. Occupations, 1937, 15, 605-610.— 
Discussion of the program of adult education for 
tuberculosis patients which has been developed at 
Saranac Lake during the past year.—R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 

2912. Clark, I. C. Technical pupils in general 
English classes. Engi. J., 1937, 26, 9-14.—The 
results (after a correction) show that technical pupils 
were reliably less successful in English classes than 
non-technical pupils, although they made at least as 
great proportional improvement during a semester’s 
work. Groups of 60 students each were tested at the 
beginning and at the end of the semester with stand- 
ard achievement tests.—S. P. Hayes, Jr. (Mt. 
Holyoke). 

2913. Colgan, E. J. Homogeneous grouping as an 
aid to teaching. J/arv. Teach. Rec., 1936, 6, 147-154. 
—The arguments for and against homogeneous group- 
ing are presented and the conclusions drawn that such 
grouping, on the bases of 1Q’s and EQ’s, is both a 
methodological aid to teaching and a sine qua non in 
the present need for the preparation of leaders of 
American democracy.—S. P. Hayes, Jr. (Mt. 
Holyoke). 

2914. Cooper, C. L. Mechanical aptitude and 
school achievement of negro boys. J. appl. Psychol., 
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1936, 20, 751-760.—Low correlations were obtained 
between scores on the Stenquist mechanical aptitude 
picture test and academic grades for a group of 
negro high school boys.—R. S. Schultz (Psy chologic | 
Corporation). , ™ 

2915. Cromwell, O. Preparation for freshma, 
composition. Engl. J., 1936, 25, 551-556.—A five. 
hour course including remedial work was given fresh. 
men during their first semester and proved sufficien: 
to bring many of them up to standard achievement 
without retarding them in college credit.—s. p 
Hayes, Jr. (Mt. Holyoke). 

2916. Cutright, P. Methods of teaching. Re 
educ. Res., 1936, 6, 310-323; 347-349.—A review o 
the literature from Jan. 1, 1933 to Jan. 1, 19% 
covering remedial teaching, study habits, auto-visya! 
aids, newer-type procedures in teaching, and special 
methods. Bibliography of 65 titles—S. P. Hoy 
Jr. (Mt. Holyoke). ; 

2917. Cyr, F. W., & Cunin, S. A guide to research 
in school law. J. educ. Res., 1937, 30, 509-52} 
Recommendation of procedures for the finding of 
laws, and some cases illustrating laws.—S. W 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2918. Dahle, P. Arbeiten des Stidtischen In- 
stituts fiir Jugendforschung und Berufskunde in 
Riga. (The work of the Municipal Institute for Child 
and Vocational Guidance in Riga.) IJndustr. Ps) 
chotech., 1926, 13, 349-353.—A short historical essay 
on the Institute’s work since its inception in 1923 
In its present set-up there are three divisions, those 
of school psychology, technical psychology and 
vocational guidance. In 1923, 76 children were 
examined; in 1935, 20,637.—J. C. G. Seidl (Man- 
hattan College). 

2919. Daldy, D. M. A study of adaptability ina 
group of teachers. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 7, 
1-22.—31 prospective domestic science teachers in 
training who had been given intelligence tests, graded 
as to teaching proficiency, and classified as to whether 
well- or ill-adapted to meet new situations, were 
tested in relation to command of various teaching 
factors. Given a certain minimum of intelligence 
necessary for satisfactory teaching, higher grade 
teaching demanded no higher level of intellectual 
ability. Resolution of personality conflicts was 
followed by improved teaching. Teachers with difh- 
culty in adaptation showed inability to express them- 
selves definitely, to react quickly to changes 1 
environment, to make contact with their pupils or 
interest them, and to concentrate. Over half of the 
group were rated as ill-adapted.—K. M. Cowder) 
(Stanford). 

2920. Eaglesham, E. J. R. An enquiry concert 
the practicability of typical educational aims 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 7, 23-38.—A list of 
aims of education was submitted to English schoo! 
teachers, Scotch school teachers, educationalists, 
and students completing their courses, for ratings 4 
to the practicability of the aims. Ethical aims were 
rated highest, intellectual aims next, and preparator) 
aims lowest, except among the teachers of Scotland 
whose order was (1) ethical, (2) preparatory, 2 
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:) intellectual. A high degree of disagreement was 
soted within each group of assessors, but fairly high 
joreement between the averages of the different 
a No marked tendency for divergence of aims 


ips 
Ups- 


between practical and theoretical educators was 


soted. Teachers rated “emotional training’ lower 
than did the other assessors. “‘Observation’’ by pupils 
— rated highest by all.— K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

2021. Elliot, E. Teaching time relations to deaf 
children. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1937, 82, 168-175.— 

[his paper . . . brings together some of the best 
methods now in use . . . [and ] urges that the young 
deaf child be led to acquire his knowledge of time rela- 
tions in a manner as nearly normal as possible and 
necessary aid in forming true time concepts be 
Hudgins 


that 
given him throughout the grades.’’"—C. V. 
(Clarke School). 

2922. Elveback, M. L. The progress of general 
college students in mathematics. Psychometrika, 
1937, 2, 67.—Abstract.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2923. Fox, G. Some features of the Denver pro- 
gram of character education. J. educ. Sociol., 1937, 
10, 393-402.—F. D. McTeer (Detroit). 

2924. Freunthaller, A. Die Praxis des Artikula- 
tionsunterrichtes. (The practice of speech training.) 

Kinderforsch., 1936, 45, 265-318.—No deaf child 
can learn to speak without training, but with the 
roper kind of instruction practically all deaf children 
who are free from other mental and physical handicaps 
an learn oral speech, though with varying degrees of 
readiness. Other factors being equal, the more intelli- 
gent the child the more readily he can be taught to 
speak, and among children who are not totally deaf 
the better the hearing the more perfect will be the 
articulation. Mechanical devices for recording the 
speech sounds are useful in the training of older chil- 
dren and adults who can thereby detect their own 
errors, but are of little service with young children. 
[he use of a mirror large enough to show the faces of 
hild and instructor simultaneously is recommended. 
Instructors must be thoroughly trained. A brief 
historical summary of early work in training the deaf 
to speak is followed by a detailed account of the 
author’s own methods.—F. L. Goodenough (Min- 
nesota }. 

2925. Gabrea, I. I. Semnificatia studiului indi- 
vidualitatii pentru scoala romaneasca. (The sig- 
nihcance of personality study for Rumanian schools. ) 
Bucuresti: Publicatiile Institutului Pedagogic Ro- 
man, 1936. Pp. 20. Lei: 20.—The Rumanian gov- 
ernment has voted a new law of school organization 
according to which intelligence, temperament and 
character testing and rating are compulsory. This 
pamphlet gives practical hints in regard to rating and 
testing for the teacher—N. Margineanu (Cluj, 
Rumania). 

2926. Gates, A. I. The future of educational 
psychology. J. consult. Psychol., 1937, 1, 6-8.— 
Educational psychology in the future will represent 
an extension of present trends such as “uncovering 
important general suggestions and hypotheses which 
form the basis for important theoretical and experi- 
mental work immediately in the field of education,” 


2921-2932 


the development of intelligence, achievement and 
aptitude tests, and ‘‘the direct investigation of educa- 
tional problems.” Particularly there will be an 
emphasis upon the child development movement and 
a systematic attempt to elaborate principles and 
generalizations from the results of many specific 
experiments.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

2927. Goras, I. V. Studiul individualitatii pe baze 
de experiente. (Personality study by the experi- 
mental method.) lIassy: Scoala Noramala Vasile 
Lupu, 1936. Pp. 32. Lei: 40.—Practical hints 
concerning testing in school, as required by the new 
Rumanian law of school organization.— N. Mar- 
gineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2928. Graewe, H. Leitgedanken zur Gestaltung 
nationalpolitischer Schiilerginge. (Guiding thoughts 
in the organization of national-political courses for 
pupils.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1937, 38, 53-57.—A 
discussion of the purposes and methods of ‘‘“German 
character schools,’’ of which the ordinary schools are 
only a subordinate part. They are based on the 
leadership principle and lead up to military service.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

2929. Graewe, H. Das Landheim als Erlebnis. 
(The country vacation home as an experience.) Z. 
pddag. Psychol., 1937, 38, 57-59.—The most im- 
portant experience in these organizations is the 
comradely and military form of life in the setting of 
a camp, with its defensive sports and war plays. The 
guiding thought in every task is the bond between 
leader and followers.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


2930. Grossnickle, F. E. Concepts in social 
arithmetic for the eighth grade. J. educ. Res., 1937, 
30, 475-488.—A list of 68 mathematical concepts in 
the business usage of arithmetic was found by analyz- 
ing 13 different textbook series for the 7th and 8th 
grades. The concepts were grouped under such head- 
ings as banking, taxation, merchandising, and the 
like, and were incorporated into a multiple choice 
test which was given to 1337 pupils who were com- 
pleting the work of the 8th grade in 10 cities. It was 
found that the average performance of the boys was 
significantly greater than that of the girls. The score 
the pupil made in the concept test was directly related 
to his mental age as measured by the Terman Group 
Test of Mental Ability, Form A, but had no relation 
to chronological age.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

2931. Groves, E. T. Education for marriage. 
Parents’ Mag., 1936, 11, 15; 56-58.—Drawing on 
12 years’ experience in teaching a course on marriage 
at the University of North Carolina, the author feels 
that there is an increasing demand for such courses, 
and discusses the expectations of students who have 
taken his course and some of the problems they have 
raised. From the beginning those electing the course 
took an unusually mature and practical attitude 
toward the work, desiring a precise and concrete 
discussion of the problems of modern marriage.— 
(Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.) 

2932. Harding, E. A. New Jersey’s program of 
character emphasis in education. J. educ. Sociol., 
1937, 10, 403-409.—F. D. McTeer (Detroit). 
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2933. Hertli, P. Die Methoden der Berufsberat- 
ung. (The methods of vocational guidance.) Ziirich: 
Schweiz. Verband f. Berufsberatung u. Lehrlingsfiir- 
sorge, 1932.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2934. Hudson, H. Cincinnati’s program of re- 
habilitation. Occupations, 1937, 15, 598-604.— Report 
on a program combining psychological testing, coun- 
seling, and vocational training in the Hamilton 
County Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Cincinnati. 
The use of a battery of psychological aptitude and 
personality tests and training in line with employment 
trends in Cincinnati have proved beneficial for the 
rehabilitation of patients —R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


2935. Hunt, J. F. Abstracts of articles concerned 
with the educational psychology of the deaf. Amer. 
Ann. Deaf, 1937, 82, 176-188.—Brief abstracts cover- 
ing the literature in English for the past 40 years. 
Sub-divisions are tests and measurements, educational 
methods, and mental hygiene. 110 titles are included. 

C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 

2936. Husband, R. W. In defense of scientific 
vocational guidance. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 
586-590.—A discussion of points of view by Thorn- 
dike and Lorge concerning lack of prediction of voca- 
tional success. There is a dearth of validity studies 


in vocational guidance, nevertheless there is much 
indirect evidence from intelligence, personality and 
interest test data, etc., which can be useful.—R. S. 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

2937. Irwin, M. E. Motivation, emotional re- 
sponses, maturation, intelligence, and individual 


differences. Rev. educ. Res., 1936, 6, 300-309; 343- 
347.—A review of the literature from Jan. 1, 1933 to 
Jan. 1, 1936. Bibliography of 87 titles —S. P. 
Hayes, Jr. (Mt. Holyoke). 


2938. Jenkins, R. L., Brown, A. W., & Elmendorf, 
L. Mixed dominance and reading disability. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1937, 7, 72-81.—A report of twins 
with confused cerebral dominance who were examined 
and treated for reading disability. The authors con- 
clude that crossed hand and eye dominance, whether 
spontaneously developed or a result of trained right- 
handedness, may produce confusion of right and left 
orientation. The evidence of these cases, however, 
does not support the belief that it is a predominant 
cause of “specific” reading disability.—J. Mc V. Hunt 
(Brown). 

2939. Jensen, M. B., & Schrodt, M. Language 
difficulty in learning: The relative effectiveness of a 
series of study sheets of graded difficulty as teaching 
devices with children in the 6A grade. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1936, 49, 451-467.—Five selections about 
Arabia, uniform in content but differing markedly in 
difficulty, were given to groups of sixth-grade children, 
equated for age and for achievement and intelligence 
test scores. The findings indicate that, at this level, 
children learn about twice as much per unit of time 
from study material well within their range of com- 
prehension as from more difficult presentations of 
the same content.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


2940. Keller, F. J., & Viteles, M. S. Vocational 
guidance throughout the world. New York: Norton, 


L PSYCHOLOGY 


1937. Pp. xiii + 575. $4.00.—In the chapters, <,; 
veying vocational guidance in the United States 
Great Britain, Germany, France, U.S.S.R.. Switzer 
land, Italy, Spain, the Scandinavian countries. Ho). 
land, Belgium, Australia, South Africa and Japan +h, 
following headings are generally followed: a “ 
of the national school system and of the legal and 
practical machinery providing for vocational guid. 
ance, a history of the guidance movement, and the 
present situation. Chapters also deal with psycho. 
logical methods used in vocational guidance and in the 
analysis of the individual. An appendix contains 
various exhibits of record forms, interest question. 
naires, typical psychological tests, and training and 
miscellaneous material culled from the guidance pro. 
grams of different countries; the reader is introduced 
to the contents of the book with a pictorial previey 
of vocational guidance.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons 


2941. Marguerite, Sister M. Recent trends ip 
arithmetic. Cath. educ. Rev., 1937, 35, 159-179~ 
Social utilitarianism has replaced business utilitarian. 
ism as an objective for arithmetic, but confusion 
regarding social goals has resulted in a loosely planned 
arithmetic curriculum. “The social utility theory as 
a sole basis for curriculum construction appears to 
be hazardous.” —W. L. Wilkins (Notre Dame). 

2942. McDade, J. E. A hypothesis for non-oral 
reading: argument, experiment, and results. / 
educ. Res., 1937, 30, 489-503.—The author argues 
that non-oral reading should be taught from the first 
grade onward. Groups of children were taught by 
the non-oral, the phonetic and the genera! methods, 
and were tested at the end of the first grade work. 
Two groups consisted of 40 children each and the third 
of 50 children. The results at the end of the year 
showed that the oral method was not necessary for 
the successful teaching of reading in the first grade 
Every pupil taught by the non-oral method reached 
or exceeded the course study requirements, and 
the majority reached or exceeded mental age ex- 
pectancy. The non-oral method seems to serve both 
fast and slow learners.—S. W. Fernberger (Penn- 
sylvania). 

2943. McKee, J. H. Portrait of a department. 
Engl. J., 1936, 25, 752-759.—Analysis of semester 
grades in relation to entrance placement marks in 
English showed that some teachers marked much 
higher than others with equally capable pupils, but 
that there was a general similarity from year to year 
in the marks given by the department as a whole.— 
S. P. Hayes, Jr. (Mt. Holyoke). 

2944. McKown, H.C. Character education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1935. Pp. 472. $3.00.—R. % 
Willoughby (Brown). 

2945. Myers, A. G. Report of the results of the 
spring testing in Kansas City, Missouri. Kans 
City: Bureau of Research, 1936. Pp. 28.—This 
report contains an analysis of tests given in Kansas 
City in spelling, arithmetic fundamentals, handwrt- 
ing, language, reading, geography, and history, " 
the spring of 1936, in the elementary grades. 
supplement is added for colored schools.— (Courtesy 
J. educ. Res.) 
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046. Myers, A. G. Results of high school testing. 
Konsas City: Bureau of Research, Public Schools, 
1036, Pp. 13.—This report contains an analysis of 

; given in Kansas City to the high schools in 

language, English, mathematics, science, 
etorv, and economics. Comparisons are made with 
corms of earlier tests given in the city schools.— 
Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 

2047, Nachmansohn, M. Erziehung und Psycho- 
analyse. (Education and psychoanalysis.) Z. 
vinderpsychiat., 1937, 3, 169-172.—The first of two 
installments of remarks about Hans Zulliger’s book 
“hwiertge Schiile.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 


reign 
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048. Nelson, M. J. An experiment with optional 
attendance. Cedar Falls, lowa: Bureau of Research, 
lowa State Teachers College, 1936. Pp. 4.—The 
author attempted to measure the degree of difference 
in achievement in three classes, geography, nature 
tudy, and American government, between students 
who were required to attend classes and those who 
were allowed to attend at will. Through the use of 
comprehensive reliable tests prepared by the in- 
structor the author feels that the measurement has 
Some interesting results are found from 
this study.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 


2949. Paterson, D. G. Individual diagnosis—an 
essential first step. Occupations, 1937, 15, 596-597.— 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

2950. Paterson, D. G., Raskin, E., & Schneidler, 
G.G. Revising test items to increase validity. J. 
, 1936, 2, 221-228.—It is reported that the 

lowing principles for test revision increase the 
validity of course examinations through the improve- 
ment of non-valid items: (1) making alternatives 
plausible by replacing obviously incorrect 
alternatives with alternatives which are in the same 
category of concepts as the correct answer; (2) clari- 
fication of the question by more specific wording and 
precise phrasing; (3) changing alternatives which are 
not unequivocally wrong and might be considered 
correct on grounds such as outside reading, more 
advanced knowledge in the field or logical reasoning; 

4) eliminating, in one-word recall questions, clues to 
the night word resulting from mere frequency of 
association between the blank and the following word; 
)) converting a simple idea one-word recall question 
into. a complex idea question. It is suggested that 
these principles should be used not only in improving 
and revising existing tests but for formation of new 
F. L. Reinwald (Brown). 


2951. Paul, J. B. A comparison of the attainment 
of the Iowa State Teachers College sophomores with 
the attainment of sophomores in other higher institu- 
tions of learning. Cedar Falls, Iowa: Bureau of 
Research, lowa State Teachers College, 1937. Pp. 7. 
~Three cooperative tests (general science, contem- 
cot aliairs, and world history) constructed in 
756 were administered to the sophomores of Iowa 
ys Teachers College and other similar groups in 
wi colleges for purposes of comparison. The results 
are recorded in this study.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 
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2952. Paul, J. B. An experiment comparing the 
effectiveness for learning of a five and a three period- 
per-week class schedule. Cedar Falls, lowa: Bureau 
of Research, Iowa State Teachers College, 1936. Pp. 
4.—Four classes, two in introduction to education, one 
in elements of geography, and one in general science, 
were used to measure the effectiveness of three vs. 
five periods per week, as measured by objective tests. 
Questions for further study are listed.—(Courtesy 
J. educ. Res.) 

2953. Paul, J. B. Relation of placement test 
scores to mortality and scholastic ratings. Cedar 
Falls, lowa: Bureau of Research, Iowa State Teachers 
College, 1936. Pp. 17-~—Three placement tests, the 
American Council psychological examination, the 
Iowa English test and the Ne!sen-Denny reading test, 
were given to the freshman class of 1931, 699 pupils. 
This study is an attempt to determine what has 
happened to this group of students since they were 
admitted to the college. An attempt was made to 
answer such questions as: Have they graduated from 
some curriculum? Were they dropped for low scholar- 
ship? Are they yet in school? Does there seem to be 
any significant relationship between the scores made 
in the placement tests and the students’ later perfor- 
mance in college? Numerous graphs are presented.— 
(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 

2954. Paul, J. B. Sophomore tests—1935. Cedar 
Falls, lowa: Bureau of Research, Iowa State Teachers 
College, 1935. Pp. 7.—A battery of tests in general 
science, contemporary affairs, mathematics, French, 
German, Spanish, and Latin were given to the soph- 
omores of lowa State Teachers College, and 93 other 
colleges participated in giving the same tests to their 
sophomores. The achievements of various groups are 
tabulated and graphs constructed.—(Courtesy J. 
educ. Res.) 


2955. Phillips, W. Formal training; some com- 
ments upon Professor Hamley’s article. Brit. /. 
educ. Psychol., 1937, '7, 89-93.—The author criticizes 
the Hamley article for indefiniteness and failing to 
state conclusively that the experimental studies 
indicate that mental discipline results from the 
methods rather than the matter of instruction. He 
points out important studies, not mentioned by 
Hamley, demonstrating the lack of grounds for the 
view that a compulsory place be given to Latin in 
secondary education. He also praises the stimulating 
relating of the psychological problems involved to 
modern theories, as in Spearman’s Principles of 
Cognition, and to the Gestalt theory; the special 
emphasis on conative-affective factors; and the thesis 
of the dependence of general influence on the condi- 
tions surrounding any instruction.— K. M. Cowdery 
(Stanford). 


2956. Raymont, T. A history of the education of 
young children. New York: Longmans, 1937. Pp. 
363. $2.65.—‘‘The main purpose of this book is to 
throw light upon our present plans for the education 
of the young from 2 or 3 to 7 or 8 years of age, by 
showing how those plans originated and how they 
have developed with the passing years.""—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 
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2957. Rgénne, H. Medfgdte laesevanskeligheder 
hos skolebgrn. (Native reading difficulties in chil- 
dren.) Ugeskr. Laeg., 1937, 99, 185-192.—This is a 
detailed account of word-blindness. Two special 
alexia classes have been established within the school 
system of Copenhagen under the direction of a 
psychologist. The writer describes his new tests for 
this difficulty and illustrates their standardization 
and use by graphs and samples. The results seem to 
show that the frequency of alexia in a school system 
ranges from 2 to 4% when the criterion of alexia is 
a difference between mental age and reading age 
larger than two years.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 

2958. Sasse, R. Kérperbehinderte lernen schwim- 
men. (The physically handicapped learn to swim.) 
Leipzig: L. Voss, 1937. Pp. 56.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

2959. Schlenkrich, J. Neue Forderungen und 
Bestrebungen auf dem Gebiete des Taubstummen- 
unterrichts. (New advances and aims in the instruc- 
tion of the deaf.) Z. Kinderforsch., 1936, 45, 319-340. 

A historical summary of progress in the develop- 
ment of mechanical aids to hearing, with discussion 
of their use in the training of the deaf. Extensive 
bibliography.—F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


2960. Steadman, J. M., Jr. Linguistic cowardice 
and verbal timidities. Engi. J., 1936, 25, 573-588.— 
A discussion of the ‘“‘subjective”’ factors in spelling, 
word meanings and pronunciation.—S. P. Hayes, Jr. 
(Mt. Holyoke). 


2961. Strang, R. An interview with a student 
having reading difficulty. Engl. /., 1936, 25, 452-460. 

A slightly modified case study showing method of 
approach and remedial suggestions.—S. P. Hayes, Jr. 
(Mt. Holyoke). 


2962. Stroebe, L. L. 
tests in German. New York: Holt, 1937. 
$0.32.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

2963. Valentine, W. L. Common misconceptions 
of college students. /. appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 633- 
658.—Previous studies on misconceptions are briefly 
reviewed. A combined list of 87 misconceptions 
covering superstitions, relation of physique and traits, 
biological, economic and social, and psychological 
data was presented to groups of college students in 
psychology courses. Changes in misconceptions are 
specific in the various categories. Correlation be- 
tween beginning score and end score for misconcep- 
tions after a course in psychology was .58. Women 
seem to have more misconceptions than men. Num- 
ber of misconceptions correlates —.32 with intelligence 
and -.37 with grade in psychology course.—R. S. 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

2964. Vorwahl, H. Lebensrhythmus und Erzieh- 
ung. (Vital rhythm and education.) Z. pddag. 
Psychol., 1937, 38, 59-62.—Vorwahl reviews recent 
German literature on cosmic influences on patho- 
logical conditions (e.g. increase of stuttering in the 
dark of the moon). The coming education will be 
characterized by the medical-biological viewpoint. 


Reading comprehension 
Pp. 58. 
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The Nazi youth camps have already produced re. 
markable physiological and psychological changes jp 
their inmates. Since the war German boys and sinks 
have shown an advancement of 134-2 years jp 
puberty, together with a marked increase in size 
(tropoid puberty). This is a pathological rhythm {o, 
Nordics. The usual amenorrhea of girls during their 
land-service is the expression of a deep transformatioy 
in their entire organism, a return to the prepubertal 
period and a regaining of the normal Nordic rhythm 
due to the experience of comradeship. Early puber 
is a sign of domestication and an injurious result of 
civilized life. Its conquest through camp life and 
education for psychophysical unity is the fulfilment 
of a vital law.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

2965. Walther, L. Orientation professionnelle ¢ 
carriéres libérales. (Vocational guidance and pro- 
fessional careers.) Neuchftel-Paris: Delachaux & 
Niestlé, 1936. Pp. 168. Swiss fr. 3.50.—After a 
brief summary of the works in this field (very few up 
to the present), the author discusses his point of view 
For success in a professional career, a high degree of 
general intelligence is of main importance, being more 
important than particular aptitudes. The chief 
characteristic of professional fields of work is the fact 
that the worker is free to choose the means necessary 
to arrive at a desired end. A physician or an archi- 
tect, in contrast to a nurse or a mason, is able to 
make certain choices, to use his imagination, to 
create. Even the surgeon, according to a study made 
by the author, works more with his brain than with 
his hands. However, the vocational guidance psy- 
chologist must consider still another factor, viz., the 
attitude of the subject toward reality. Certain indi- 
viduals are attracted by living beings and others by 
inert matter; in other words, certain individuals are 
extraverts and others are introverts. Moreover, 
certain persons prefer to command and others fear 
responsibilities, preferring to obey. Diagnosis of 
attitude should be the very beginning of every in- 
vestigation in the field of professional orientation. — 
M. R. Lambercier (Géanen 

2966. Witty, P. A. The intelligence of the classes. 
Progr. Educ., 1936, 13, 597-605.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

2967. Wright, J. C. Vocational education—a five- 
foot shelf. Occupations, 1937, 15, 639-647.—Bib- 
liography for vocational education; general; agricul- 
ture; business; home economics; industrial—foreman- 
ship training; rehabilitation; trades and industries.— 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

2968. Wright, W. W. Visual outline of educational 
tests and measurements. New York: Longmans 
Green, 1937. Pp. 99. $0.75.—Outline of essential 
information on such topics as history of testing 
criteria for selecting tests, handling of test results, tests 
in mathematics, reading, language, etc., and persor 
ality tests.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

2969. Zehrer, F. A. Methods of remedial reading 
instruction at the high-school level. ar. Teach. 
Rec., 1936, 6, 154-162.—A detailed outline of the 
steps in remedial reading instruction, with mento 
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‘ remedial work in handwriting and spelling.—S. P. 
tyes. Jr. (Mt. Holyoke). 

See also abstracts 2542, 2550, 2642, 2650, 2776, 
2784, 2821, 2825, 2851, 2885, 2980, 2989, 3003, 
3004, 3022. ] 


MENTAL TESTS 


2070. Benari, L. Concluzii la experimentari cu 

Conclusions in regard to tests.) Anal. 
, 1936, 3, 247-250.—Intelligence and ability 
vests are useful tools in education. They open a new 

\important road toward the understanding of the 
sersonality of the child. Practical results were ob- 
tained in the author’s work as school teacher.— N. 
Morgineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2071. Benton, A. L. Influence of incentives upon 
intelligence test scores of school children. J. genet. 
Peychol., 1936, 49, 494-497.—The Otis self-adminis- 
¢ test, intermediate examination, form 4 was 
given to two groups of 7th and 8th grade children, 
matched with respect to age, test score, sex, and grade. 
There was no significant difference in the scores of 
the groups when retested, though one was strongly 
motivated and the other served as a control group. 
Both groups gained somewhat in retest scores, and 
showed a small decrease in the variability of the scores. 
—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

2972. Chiapella, A. Valoarea diagnosticarii inteli- 
gentii si consideratiuni generale asupra profilului 
psihologic. (The diagnostic value of intelligence 
measurement by tests and systematic observation, 


teste. 


terit 


and some general commentaries on psychological 
Anal. Psthol., 1936, 3, 145-163.—Lahy’s 
test of general intelligence is well adapted to Ru- 


profiles 
prohies. ) 


manian subjects. The test contains 86 items. It has 
deen applied to various school classes. The test scores 
have been correlated with rating results; the correla- 
tion is high.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2973. Cuff, N. B. Scoring intelligence tests by 
weight. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 769-777.— 
Reliability, validity and economy are compared in 
scoring of tests by the manual method and by answer- 
sheet and weight method. A description and illustra- 
tion are included of the Testometer apparatus for 
scoring by weight.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological 
Corporation). 

2974. Forbes, M. L. H. A differential based on the 
Dearborn color-form test. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 
49, 470-471—Drawings and description of a color- 
form test intended for young children.—E. Heidbreder 
(Wellesley), 

2975. Gasca, M. Valutazione della intelligenza. 
(The measurement of intelligence.) Milan: Vallardi, 
1935. Pp. xii + 178. L. 25.—There is a brief 
fehnition of intelligence, followed by a critical review 
bt methods of testing, of the Binet-Simon and Stan- 
ord-Binet scales, and of group and performance 
ests. The author considers various applications 
hich have been made of these methods in the study 
I gifted or defective children, in control of immigra- 


“on, in the courts, and elsewhere.—C. J. Herrick 
Pennsy lvania) 


2982 


2976. Harris, A. J.. & Shakow, D. The clinical 
significance of numerical measures of scatter on the 
Stanford-Binet. Psychol. Bull., 1937, 34, 134-150. 
“‘Feeble-minded, delinquent, and neurotic children 
scatter little, if any, more than normal children, so 
far as numerical measures of scatter are concerned. 
Scatter is probably a little greater in bright than in 
average children, but not sufficiently so to be of 
diagnostic value.’’ Conflicting results make it 
desirable to obtain a satisfactory determination of 
the relative merits of various measures of scatter. 
Some measures are open to the criticism that they 
correlate with mental age. A projected study on 
scatter is described.— R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

2977. Maizlish, I. L. New possibilities in intelli- 
gence testing. Interview form. J. appl. Psychol., 
1936, 20, 599-608.—A vocabulary test was devised 
including some of the procedures originally used by 
Snedden in the disguised interview. The present 
form may be used either as an individual or group 
test. It presents a series of words in a “‘likes and 
dislikes of people” questionnaire, and the task is to 
indicate the preference and the reason for the response. 
—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

2978. Metcalfe, Z., & Burr, E. T. A practical 
form of the girls’ mechanical assembly test. J. appli. 
Psychol., 1936, 20, 672-679.—Analysis was made of 
single items in the test from data in a group of 1300 
girls with some individual experience and 470 girls in 
the eighth grade. The test can be administered in 
less than thirty minutes and the number of items has 
been reduced from 11 to 7. A classification of the 
test items is suggested for industrial purposes.— 
R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

2979. Nestor, I. M. Diagnosticarea inteligentii 
copiilor intre 9-14 ani. (Intelligence measurement of 
children 9-14 years old.) Anal. Psthol., 1936, 3, 164—- 
229.—The Kuhlmann-Anderson test was applied to 
4500 subjects 9-14 years old, who were all in school. 
They were taken from different parts of the country. 
The scores are reported in quartiles and deciles. The 
validity and reliability are satisfactory. The test 
can be used with profit in vocational and school 
guidance.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2980. Pallister, H. American psychologists judge 
fifty-three vocational tests. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 
20, 761-768.—-Results of a questionnaire on tests are 
presented showing a classification of tests by 34 
psychologists in terms of usefulness, particularly for 
vocational guidance.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological 
Corporation). 

2981. Remmers, H. H., & Smith, J. M. Reliability 
and practice effect in the O’Connor wiggly block test. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 591-598.—Intercorrela- 
tions of scores on the wiggly block test for 96 engi- 
neering subjects reveal little change after ten consecu- 
tive trials. Odd-even reliability for ten trials is .79. 
Descriptive geometry marks correlate .30 with 
average test score on the wiggly block.—R. S. Schultz 
(Psychological Corporation). 

2982. Stephenson, W. Technique of factor anal- 
ysis. Nature, Lond., 1935, 136, 297.—Instead of the 
usual procedure with a selected group of n individuals 
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each of whom has been measured in m tests, we may 
invert the technique and begin with a population of 
n different tests each of which is measured or scaled 
by m individuals. This makes possible new studies 
on the Spearman “central intellective factor” (g), 
and the two-factor theorem. The technique is espe- 
cially valuable in experimental esthetics and educa- 
tional psychology.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

2983. Vernon, P. E. A study of the norms and the 
validity of certain mental tests at a child guidance 
clinic. PartI. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 7, 72-88 

Although the Stanford-Binet or the Burt revision 
of it is the most valuable psychodiagnostic instrument 
available, it must be used with care because of mis- 
placements in age of some tests (for Britain at least) 
and the tendency for mental ages in upper years to be 
placed too low. Adequate norms for interpretation 
in England of performance tests are yet to be de- 
veloped. The mare-and-foal test and the ship test, 
especially recommended as “‘ice-breakers,”’ are dis- 
cussed, and methods of scoring recommended which 
give correlations with Binet IQ ranging from .508 to 
.684.— K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

[See also abstracts 2533, 2545, 2558, 2789, 2914, 

2925, 2950. ] 
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2984. Abernethy, M. E. Relationships between 
mental and physical growth. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child 
Develpm., 1936, 1, No. 7. Pp. vii + 80.—In this 
study the author's particular probléms are: (1) Is the 


relation of mental growth to physical growth one of 
level (permanent status) or of rate of development? 
(2) If the correlation is in rate of growth, is the entire 
period of development involved, or is the correlation 
found only in a relation between fluctuations in rate 


of mental and physical growth? It is found that 
there is a low positive correlation between mental and 
physical status in children up to 14 or 15, after which 
correlation decreases. Changes in rate of mental 
and physical growth are unrelated; boys and girls 
have a similar type of mental development. It is 
concluded that the correlation found in the data is in 
rate of growth rather than in permanent status, and 
this relationship between mental and physical status 
can be accepted only tentatively.—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Brown). 

2985. Anastasi, A., & Foley, J. P., Jr. An analysis 
of spontaneous drawings by children in different 
cultures. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 689-726.—This 
study is based on 602 drawings submitted for exhibi- 
tion by children, aged six to twelve, from 42 countries. 
Intercultural differences appear in the drawings. The 
major trends indicate “a general correspondence 
between the various aspects or details of the drawing 
and the concrete cultural or stimulus conditions under 
which it was produced.”’ Protocols covering the 
drawings from the various countries are included.— 
R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

2986. Appel, K. E. Encephalitis in children. J. 
Pediat., 1935, 7, 478 ff.—A discussion of ten years’ 
work on a group of children with behavior disorders 
following encephalitis. Cases with marked neurologic 
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disabilities or the parkinsonian syndrome were n 
accepted. At first a fairly rigid hospital regime wx 
used, with intensive medical and nursing care, and the 
usual psychiatric methods of interview, discussion 
suggestion and persuasion. Later an informal regim 
of comparative freedom was substituted, managed }) 
an organization entirely separate from the px. 
chiatrists. Play technic, child analysis, and relation 
ship therapy were used, with more intensive psycho. 
therapy as indicated. The great majority of childrep 
made satisfactory adjustment at the hospital school 
and one-third became able to return home and |iy 
satisfactorily. The gratifying results even with 
apparently hopeless cases would justify the conclusion 
that in addition to organic pathological factors there 
are psychological factors of definite importance which 
must be taken into consideration both from the 
etiological and therapeutic points of view. They 
factors are dependent on environmental! and {amily 
relationships, or upon endogenous factors of the 
personality, and may be highly susceptible to adequate 
psychotherapy.—(Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr 
2987. Baxter, A. The adjustment of children to 
foster homes: six case studies. Smith Coll. Stud. so 
Work, 1937, 7, 191-232.—Except in one case, place. 
ment away from home was not intrinsically a trav- 
matic experience. It tended, however, to precipitate 
or emphasize conflicts which already existed in the 
children’s emotional lives. Four children who entered 
foster homes with attitudes of conflict toward their 
own parents carried over this conflict, in varying 
degrees, to their foster parents. The displacement oi 
hostile attitudes from own to foster parents tended to 
prevent satisfactory relationships between child and 
foster parents and was often a cause of replacement. 
In general the children related themselves more inti- 
mately to foster mothers than to foster fathers. This 


mother person.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


2988. Bologa, L. Evolutia unui copil. (Evolution 
of a child.) Amal. Psthol., 1936, 3, 230-241- 
Samplings of the diary of a child from 4 months to 
3 years and 5 months. The journal is kept bya 
pediatrist. The psychological observations are the 
main ones.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


2989. Boynton, P. L. The vocational preferences 
of school children. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 4ll- 
425.—A study of the vocational preferences of schod 


-children from grades 1 to 6 inclusive casts doubt 0 


certain commonly accepted hypotheses. The results 
indicate that in general children’s occupation 
interests do not grow or develop or systematically 
change within the years studied; that economit 
security or insecurity is not causally related to th 
occupational preferences of children; that educations 
maturity has a very equivocal relationship with pr 
fessional interests; and that the sex differences that 
appear are artifacts of a system of social training 
Whenever the origin of vocational interests 8 © 
lained in terms of some one element, force, or chang 
ing factor, such an explanation does not do justice ® 
the facts of development during which a highly © 
plicated organism is reacting to a multiplicity 
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sterrelated forces or completely integrated environ- 
nfluences.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 
000, Chase, W. P. Color vision in infants. J. 
» Peychol., 1937, 20, 203-222.—The ability of 24 
ots between 15 and 70 days of age, at the begin- 
f experimentation with them, to discriminate 
combinations of red, yellow-green, green, and 
e-green was studied. Combinations of the color 
slrers were made up so that two colors were projected 
» a screen above the infant’s head as he lay on his 
sock. It was then determined whether the infant 
wid detect movement when the filter was moved 
ack and forth in the projection machine. The 
sopearance on the screen of the two colors was such 
‘hat one color was surrounded by the other color. 
n the filter was moved, the center color appeared 
ve within the field of the other color. If move- 
ent could be detected discrimination between the 
lors by the infant could be assumed. By 
ving the following of the infants’ eyes in relation 
moving color stimuli, it was found that they 
iid discriminate between the color combinations 
ind yellow-green, red and green, red and blue- 
yellow-green and green, yellow-green and blue- 
Control experi- 


K 


etween 


ind green and blue-green. 


ments showed that the discriminations had not been 
made upon the basis of a brightness difference or of 

e mechanical aspect of the experimental situation. 
Pittsburgh). 


001. Faegre, M. L., & Anderson, J. E. Child 


care and training. 


Karn 


(4th ed.) Minneapolis: Univ. 

Press, 1937. Pp. vii + 327. $2.50; $2.00.— 

The text has been brought up to date and a chapter 

cial development has been added. All phases of 

the subject are treated in a popular manner, and the 

ok is provided with illustrations, thought questions, 

ographies, tabular and graphic norms, and an 
ndex.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


2992. Flory, C. D. Osseous development in the 
hand as an index of skeletal development. Monogr. 
Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1936, 1, No. 3. Pp. ix + 
\41—In this study the author divides his work into 
an introduction, literature on hand development, 
quantitative analysis, qualitative analysis, and com- 
parison of qualitative and quantitative methods for 
osseous development. He discusses 
appearance of bones, epiphyses, and sesamoids, sex 
differences, individual development, anomalies, varia- 
buity in development, maturity rates, and the pre- 
—— of skeletal measures.—F. A. Mote, Jr. 

rown }. 


2993. Flory, C.D. The physical growth of mentally 
deficient boys. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 
1936.1, No. 6. Pp. x + 119.—The author finds in 
mentally deficient boys that the ossification ratio is 
below that of normals investigated; the defectives 
are on the average below normals in all measurements 
ol physical size; rate of growth is slower, and they 
seem to be more variable in their development. From 
Buch findings the author concludes that mentally 
mierior boys are likewise physically inferior.—F. A. 
Mote, Jr, (Brown). 


evaluating 
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2994. Giesecke, M. The genesis of hand prefer- 
ence. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1936, 1, 
No. 5. Pp. vii + 102.—As a result of her study the 
author concludes that sidedness or lateral dominance 
is the basis of hand preference. It is found that there 
is a differentiation between .the two hands throughout 
the period from birth to 17 months, as shown by the 
comparative amount of spontaneous activity of the 
hands; that there is a positive correlation between 
differences in amount of spontaneous movement and 
hand preference, and that records of head, leg and 
trunk movements also indicate a differentiation in 
amount of activity.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown), 


2995. Gilbert-Robin, —. Les faux-arriérés. (The 
“pseudo-retarded.”) 2Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1937, 3, 
140-145.—A discussion of various types of children 
who for one reason or another are erroneously con- 
sidered mentally retarded.—D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

2996. Gruhle,H.W. Jugendselbstmord. (Adoles- 
cent suicide.) Z. Kinderforsch., 1936, 45, 157-203. 
A statistical report on the frequency of suicide among 
the youth of several German provinces. Data con- 
cerning sex differences, geographical distribution of 
suicide, changes from year to year, relationship to 
homicide, relation to age and to marital status, 
religion, season of the year, etc. are presented.—F. L. 
Goodenough (Minnesota). 

2997. Hildreth,G. H. Color and picture choices of 
young children. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 49, 427-435. 
—Two groups of young children, from 3 to 4 and 
from 5 to 6 years of age respectively, were asked to 
name 10 colors, to express preferences for picture 
subjects among a series of 16 pictures, and to express 
a preference for reproductions of a single picture in 
four styles (monotone, outline, color, and silhouette). 
The results are presented in tabular form. Orange 
was the favorite color of both groups, with pink 
second and red third. The favorite picture of both 
groups was one of a boy and girl feeding a rabbit. 
The results indicate a strong preference for pictures 
portraying action and those including animals. There 
was also a strong preference for the colored picture 
as compared with the same picture in monotone, 
outline or silhouette.— EZ. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

2998. Isaacs, S. The nursery years. New York: 
Vanguard, 1936. Pp. v + 138. $1.50.—An American 
reprinting of the enlarged edition of 1932. There are 
eight chapters covering typical problems of child 
training and development, a bibliography, and an 
index.— M. G. Willoughby (Brown). 

2999. Jones, M. C., & Burks, B. S. Personality 
development in childhood; a survey of problems, 
methods, and experimental findings. Monogr. Soc. 
Res. Child Develpm., 1936, 1, No. 4. Pp. vi + 205.— 
This study is divided into the following parts: (1) A 
description of behavior as related to the development 
of personality. This contains chapters on infancy, 
preschool, and school years. (2) Variables related to 
individual differences in personality development. 
Hereditary tendencies, cultural influences, and intelli- 
gence and physical factors in relation to personality 
traits are studied. (3) The organization of per- 
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sonality. Chapters are: viewpoints on specificity, 
factor analysis, and viewpoints on integrated per- 
sonality. (4) Problems and methods in the study of 
personality development.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

3000. Kat6é, M. [A genetic study of children’s 
drawings of man.] Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 3, 
175-185.—Drawings by kindergarten children were 
marked on a point scale by Goodenough’s method in 
order to study the process of differentiation which 
makes its appearance in their ability to sketch from a 
doll presented to them. ‘First there come the head, 
trunk and eyes, followed by legs and a simplest form 
of the doll. Soon after there appear the eyebrows, 
nose, hair and mouth.”’ ‘Then occurs the differentia- 
tion of parts attaching to the trunk, like clothes and 
arms."’ “Children recognize only the presence of the 
parts first, and then the detailed contents of each part 
are grasped as well as the relations between the parts. 
Finally they attain skill in drawing, and with it there 
comes real understanding of the form as an organized 
whole.” —R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3001. Kaupe, W. Séduglingsheim und Familien- 
pflege. (Orphanages and family care.) Z. Kinder- 
forsch., 1935, 45, 8-14.—Orphanages at best are but 
poor substitutes for family care. Orphanage children 
in general show inferior mental and physical develop- 
ment as compared to those reared in private homes. 
Nevertheless we are not yet in a position where 
orphanages can be wholly dispensed with. The 
answer seems to be to free the orphanages from the 
kind of bureaucratic control that makes for too great 


regimentation of children and to stress the funda- 
mental issue of normal development.—F. L. Good- 
enough (Minnesota). 

3002. Keene, C. M., & Stone, C. P. Mental 


status as related to puberty praecox. Psychol. Bull., 
1937, 34, 123-133.—Review of literature on mental 
status in 80 cases of puberty praecox through 1932. 
There is no evidence for a genetic basis of puberty 
praecox. Only 8 (10%) of the cases show any 
evidence of maldevelopment in the family medical 
history; there is positive evidence of no maldevelop- 
ment among the near relatives of the patients in 52 
(65%) of the cases. There appears to be no relation- 
ship between birth order and incidence of puberty 
praecox. The mean age at appearance of symptoms 
is 2 years and 3.8 months for girls and 3 years and 2.25 
months for boys. Mental development does not 
accompany physical development, and distributions 
of intelligence ratings are skewed somewhat toward 
subnormality. Bibliography of 78 titles —R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 

3003. Lamberg, H. Die Physiognomie des Kindes 
als Hilfmittel der Schulerziehung. (The physiog- 
nomy of the child as an aid in school training.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1937, 3, 152-154.—D. Shakow 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

3004. Lehman, H. C., & Witty, P. A. Sex differ- 
ences in vocational attitudes. /. appl. Psychol., 1936, 
20, 576-585.—The Lehman vocational attitude quiz 
was administered to 26,878 boys and girls ranging in 
age from 8% to 18%. Differences between boys and 
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girls in occupational interests and attitudes ocy, 
and should be considered in vocational guidance 
courses. Girls tend to prefer occupations described 
as sedentary, esthetic, personal service, teachin. 
Boys show more preference for occupations inyolyir, 
travel, movement, physical activity, giving orders ™ 
commands. Vocational attitudes of boys change mor. 
with age than do those of girls.—R. S. Schultz (Psy. 
chological Corporation). i 

3005. Lewis, M. M. The beginning of referenc, 
to past and future in a child’s speech. Brit, J. », 
Psychol., 1937, 7, 39-56.—Observation of the devel 
ing speech of a single child leads to the suggesti 
that it is unlikely that reference to the past or to th 
future arises suddenly; it is likely that it arises from 
a number of factors, including the child's own manipy. 
lative and declarative needs in speaking and th 
influence of adult references in direct and indirec: 
conversation. Series of observations illustrate ({ 
rudimentary reference to absent objects, (2) begin. 
ning of linguistic intercourse, (3) growth of reference 
to the past, and (4) growth of reference to the future. 
— K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

3006. Loosli-Usteri, M. Les enfants difficiles ¢ 
leur milieu familial. (Problem children and their 
family environment.) Neuchatel-Paris: Delachayy 
& Niestlé, 1935. Pp. 225. Swiss fr. 4.50.—The 
author reports the medico-pedagogical consulting 
work which has been done at the J. J. Rousseay 
Institute during the last four years. Various statistics 
are given dealing with the children who have beer 
treated there, such as children with poor school 
records, abnormal reactions to their school life 
enuresis, and delinquent tendencies. She shows the 
importance of the study cf the parents and the entire 
family of the problem child and the necessity 
obtaining the parents’ collaboration if the best results 
are to be gained from the child’s treatment at the 
institute. In an introduction E. Claparéde explains 
how the treatment of problem children has changed 
since the end of the last century, a change largely due 
to the work of Binet and that of the psychoanalysts.— 
M. R. Lambercier (Geneva). 


3007. Lorge, I., & Hollingworth, L. S. Adult 
status of highly intelligent children. J. genet. ?1)- 
chol., 1936, 49, 215-226.—A study of the adult status 
of highly intelligent children, as measured by standard 
tests, shows that superior status on the Stanford- 
-Binet at ages seven to nine is highly predictive 0 
status on Army Alpha at near 16 to 19, and of status 
on CAVD at or near maturity. Children who test 
at or above 180 IQ constitute the “top'’ amon 
college graduates. At approximately 190 IQ (S-B), 
individuals ‘‘go through the ceiling’’ of available tess 
for adult intelligence by the time they are 2! yeas 
old. It is suggested that the term ‘‘genius begs 
to apply at or near IQ 180 (S-B).—E£. Heidbrew 
(Wellesley). . 

3008. Manzoni, B. Il problema degli anommil 
scolastici nel Cantone Ticino. (The problem @ 
abnormal children in the Canton of Ticino.) 4 
Kinderpsychiat., 1937, 3, 146-152.—A further insta® 
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ment of a report based on the results of the censuses 
¢ 1016-1917 and 1932-1933.—D. Shakow (Worcester 
State Hospital ) 

400. Manzoni, B. Il problema degli anormali 
solastici nel Cantone Ticino. (The problem of 
bnormal children in the Canton of Ticino.) Z. 
vinderpsychiat., 1937, 3, 173-191.—The last install- 
ont of a series concerned with an investigation based 
censuses of 1916-1917 and 1932-1933.—D. 
Worcester State Hospital). 

010. Murphy, L. B. Emotional development and 
guidance in the nursery school and home. Childh. 
Fd 1936, 12, 306-311.—The characteristics of 
e emotionally mature person are briefly outlined. 
i» the basis of this the author criticizes the nursery 
hool in that the absence of intensity of emotion sets 
, negative standard to which the children must con- 
rm, thus postponing the real guidance of emotional 
evelopment until later years. She feels that the 

rsery school may undervalue emotional experience 

fail to take individual differences into account. 
The nursery school might experiment with a greater 
ariety of emotional patterns, and small groups might 

e formed to encourage special interests or abilities. 
It is further suggested that the nursery school might 

cooperating” with families instead of expecting 
milies to ‘cooperate’ with them.—(Courtesy 
1 Develpm. Abstr.) 


011. Obermiiller, — v. Beitrag zum Jugend- 
selbstmord in Baden. (A study of adolescent 
ide in Baden.) Z. Kinderforsch., 1936, 45, 149- 


the 


\56.—A statistical study of 1251 cases of suicide by 


rsons under the age of 20 years, together with 68 
idditional cases of college students between the ages 
{21 and 25 years, shows that the frequency for males 
greatly exceeds that for females (986 cases as against 
333) and that the peak for both sexes comes at ages 

20. The data cover the period 1904-1931. The 
ear 1920 shows the highest frequency (74 cases), 
1917 the fewest (22 cases). Spring and summer 
show the highest number, fall and winter the lowest. 
Shooting is the most common means of suicide among 
males, drowning among females. Tables showing 
listribution of religious affiliation, occupation, and 
illeged causes of suicide are also given.—F,. L. Good- 

igh (Minnesota). 

3012, Olson, W. C. Types of research in the child 
development laboratories of the University Elemen- 
tary School. Univ. Mich. Sch. Educ. Bull., 1936, 7, 
118-121—The University Elementary School (Ann 
Arbor, Michigan) has been utilized since 1930 as a 
child research laboratory. Studies published and in 
manuscript number 140; others are under way. 
Longitudinal growth studies are based on systematic 
physical, mental, educational, and personality meas- 
urements for all children enrolled in the school. Cross- 
sectional studies have been made of language, ges- 
tures, right and left dominance, and musical per- 
formance. The time-sampling technique and other 

W instruments of measurement have been de- 
Veloped. Values of nursery school experience and of 
4 quiet luncheon and nap at school have been analyzed 
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by statistical techniques. Controlled experiments 
have been conducted on the effectiveness of various 
types of verbal instructions and on the function of 
playground equipment. Maturation factors are 
investigated in several genetic studies. The or- 
ganismic approach has led to the unification of 
data in case studies. A final field for research, less 
rigidly scientific, lies in the improvisation of instruc- 
tional and curricular techniques by the school staff. 
(Courtesy Child Develpm. Abstr.) 

3013. Peiper, A. Hautschutzrefiexe. (Protective 
skin reflexes.) Jb. Kinderheilk., 1936, 146, 233-239. 
—A description of the responses of young infants to 
light pricking with a needle. Three types of response 
are noted; localized movements of the stimulated 
area, cross-reflexes of the kind reported by Watson, 
and mass activity frequently accompanied by crying. 
—F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

3014. Pflugk, B. v. Gestirte Familiengemein- 
schaft. Untersuchungen iiber Kinder aus geschie- 
denen Ehen. (Shattered family relationships. A 
study of children whose parents have separated.) 
Z. Kinderforsch., 1936, 45, 37-133.—An analysis, 
accompanied by many striking case histories, of the 
effect of marital discord culminating in separation 
or divorce upon the development of children. The 
discussion considers first the family situation prior to 
separation, with its internal tensions and strife; 
second, the problems centering in the separation itself, 
especially those having to do with the custody of the 
children and the conflicts arising from the apparent 
necessity for the child to divide his affections and to 
decide which of the two parents was at fault. Finally 
the author considers the practical question of what can 
be done about it. Tactful and sympathetic advice to 
parents before the separation actually takes place 
sometimes helps. Placing children in institutions is 
an expedient but not a solution. Parents must learn 
to accept the responsibilities of parenthood.—F. L. 
Goodenough (Minnesota). 


3015. Potthoff, G., & Piischel, E. Die willkiirliche 
Atempause im Kindesalter. (Voluntary breath- 
holding in childhood.) Jb. Kinderhetlk., 1935, 146, 
43-51.—Ability to hold the breath was tested in 174 
children, ranging in age from 5 to 13 years. Averages 
for boys increase with age from 27.0 sec. at age 5 to 
36.1 at age 13. For girls of corresponding ages, the 
averages run from 2 to 3 seconds shorter than those 
reported for the boys. On a second trial given imme- 
diately afterward, the averages for both sexes are 
increased by 2 to 3 seconds. Relationships to chest 
circumference, blood pressure, pulse rate, and certain 
physiological defects of heart and lungs are noted.— 
F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

3016. Richards, T. W., & Irwin, O. C. Techniques 
used in studying the plantar responses of infants. 
(Film.) Iowa City: lowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, 1934. 200 feet, 16 mm. Film may be bor- 
rowed.—The reel illustrates an attempt to analyze 
some of the stimulus factors operating in eliciting 
plantar responses. Instruments, procedures, and types 
of stimuli and responses are illustrated. The stimuli 
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varied in pressure from 5 to 130 grams, various plantar 
areas and directions of stroke being demonstrated. 
The following types of response are illustrated: 
extension of all toes, extension of any or all of smaller 
toes, flexion of toes, extension followed by flexion, no 
response. The film may be used for the purpose of 
illustrating how an experiment with infants is con- 
ducted.— B. Wellman (lowa). 


3017. Richards, T. W., & Irwin, O. C. Die 
Veriinderung der Fusssohlenreaktion bei Neuge- 
borenen unter der Einwirkung von Reizung und 
anderen Einfliissen. (Changes in the reactions of the 
sole of the newborn infant's foot in response to stimu- 
lation and other influences.) Z. Kinderhetlk., 1934, 
57, 16-20.—Changes in the character of the reflex 
elicited by stimulating the sole of the foot by means 
of a specially constructed instrument are analyzed 
with reference to the direction and location of the 
stroke and the amount of pressure. 97 infants under 
12 days of age served as subjects. Much variability 
from trial to trial and from child to child is reported.— 
F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

3018. Shock, N. W. Physiological studies of ado- 
lescence. Berkeley: Institute of Child Welfare, Univ. 
of California, 1936. Pp. 15.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

3019. Wachowski, M. Fragment psychograficzny 


wychowanka. (A fragment of the psychography of 
a foster child.) Kwart. psychol., 1936, 8, 395-445.— 


A case of a severely neglected child, who came under 
institutional care at the age of 4, is reported. Careful 


observations of her adjustments over a period of 4 
years were made. The author emphasizes in par- 
ticular the ways in which the environment had 
‘neglected’ the child, and distinguishes the symptoms 
of neglect from other handicaps created by an inade- 
quate environment.—T7. M. Abel (Trade Extension 
Classes, New York). 


3020. West, E. D. Stage of ossification as a meas- 
ure of growth and its relation to intelligence-test 
score. Harv. Teach. Rec., 1936, 6, 162—168.—As 
part of the Harvard Growth Study over 200 girls of 
North European descent were measured over a twelve- 
year period. Various measures of ossification were 
obtained from annual radiographs, mainly of the right 
hand, and the sum of the measurements was expressed 
in each case as a percentage of their sum when the 
individual had ceased to grow. A variety of intelli- 
gence tests were used. Coefficients of correlation 
between percentage ossification and test scores were 
.54 in the first year of the study (average age 6:11), 
between .37 and .24 in the second year through the 
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eighth (all statistically reliable) and -.03 in the final 
year (average age 16:11). When chronological 
and ossification sum were partialled out, all 
coefficients fell below .20 and all but one were positive, 
—S. P. Hayes, Jr. (Mt. Holyoke). 


3021. Wexberg, E., & Fritsch, H. E. Our childreg 
in a changing world. New York: Macmillan, 193 
Pp. vii + 232. $2.00.—The principles of individyg 
psychology are applied in treating behavior problems 
by adjustment of the whole personality rather thay 
by elimination of symptoms of maladjustment. A 
“bad” child is one who is in active opposition to his 
environment. Anything which strengthens th 
inferiority feeling may provoke badness. Neglect jg 
by far the most common cause. Typical cases are of 
lying, over-ambitious, model, timid, fearful, lazy ang 
stupid children, and those with bad habits of eating, 
speaking, and sex behavior. Two methods of treat. 
ment are available; changing the environment, o& 
adjusting the child to it. With a younger child the 
first method is advisable. The chief aim of education 
is to develop independence, courage, a sense of 
responsibility, and social feeling. The best direction 
is that which interferes the least with the childs 
natural development. The greatest harm is done by 
too much influence. Punishment has no place; be 
sides arising from the erroneous assumption that the 
child is bad, it always fails. ‘‘He must learn to sur 
vive failures instead of breaking down under them.” 
There is no substitute for the community education 
of schools. Parents must see themselves objecti 
to permit their child to develop free from their inhib 
tions.—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.) 

3022. Witty, P. A. The nature and the needs d 
gifted children. Educ. Trends, 1936, 5, 11-13.—In 
complete data gathered over a 10-year period on © 
children who were assigned IQ's of 140 plus show 
that the tendency to characterize children of high IQ 
as potential geniuses should be abandoned. Very 
few of the subjects in question seem to have pe = 
drives which will lead to conspicuous creative 
tion. A possible reason for this would seem tok 
that the school has failed to provide a suitable educe 
tional milieu for the highly gifted child. The gifted 
should have intellectual, social, and artistic standands 
on levels different from those of the less gifted. A 
more complete study of the author's work 
gifted children is to be found in Educ. Method, March, 
1936, 298-304.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


[See also abstracts 2701, 2762, 2764, 2767, 


2779, 2780, 2785, 2800, 2801, 2804, 2805, 
2819, 2844, 2863, 2864, 2873, 2918, 2938, 2 
2983. ] 
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